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Of Course You Want the Best--- 


Then Specify 


berry Brothers 
Varnishes 


AND SEE THAT YOU GET THEM 


BIRKS BUILDING, Vancouver B. C. Nothing adds such a touch of completeness 


eid See Saree Sevtiace and tone to a building, whether it is a sky- 


Architects, SOMERVILLE & PUTNAM 


scraper or bungalow, as a well-finished interior. 


BERRY BROTHERS Celebrated Architectural Finishes impart a smoothness and 
lustre that delights the eye. They bring out and protect the beauty of natural woods. 


There are fifty-six years of experience back of BERRY BROTHERS’ Varnishes. 


THESE ARE THE LABELS YOU SHOULD KNOW: 
Luxeberry Wood Finish 
Unequalled for general interior woodwork. 
Liquid Granite 
For floors. Elastic, Waterproof and Durable. 
Luxeberry Spar 
Won't crack or peel, never turns white. 


Hard Drying Church Oak 
Especially adapted for School and Church seats. 





BERRY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


World’s Largest Varnish Makers 


Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. Walkerville, Ont. 
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Mackxy Avupitortum, UNIvErsity oF CoLorapo, BouLpgEr, Cobo, 
Gove & Walsh, Architects, Denver. 
Roofed with Target-and-Arrow tin, and a typical example of the use of roofing tin on buildings of this type. 


In the August, 1913, issue of this magazine there appeared some details of Laying Tin 
Roofing over wood strips, which makes a pleasing appearance in the design of roof con- 
struction, the same as used on the above building. 


You will also find our catalogue in “Sweet's,” pages 546-549, in the 1913 Edition. 


Architects and draftsmen can get, from us, on request, a useful little reminder of our 


“TARGET AND ARROW” Tin in the form of a six-inch ce!luloid edge boxwood scale. 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


Pacific Coast Representative 725 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 


Stocks carried at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland. 


Stocks on hand with the following Inter-Mountain Representatives: 


GEO. W. SUMMERS & CO. 
Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 


MISSOULA MERCANTILE CO. STREVELL-PATERSON HARDWARE CO. 
Missoula, Montana. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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UNION OF THE OCEANS 


Modeled by Frank Happersberger, with Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery Works 
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Factory: South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., Cal. 


MAIN OFFICE: 729 MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HIS machine, known as our Model 

“ “A” medium vacuum, handles a great 
VY volume of air on small H. P. Man- 
\ Y ufactured in Oakland. Winner of 
Gold Medal at State Fair, 1913, 

i, against all competitive vacuum clean- 

ers. Judges State Engineering Department 
This machine embodies the vacuum cleaner 
process and can be instantly converted into a 
powerful compressor. Estimates cheerfully fur- 
nished to architects, contractors and builders. 
idundreds of our machines in operation. 
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Suction Cleaner Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
731-733 Folsom Street 


Phone Kearny 2684 


OAKLAND 
3rd and Jefferson Streets 


( Oakland 1374 
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N. Clark & Sons 
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Architectural Terra Cotta 
Pressed Brick 
Kindred Clay Products 
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116 Natoma Street San Francisco 





WALKER BROS. BANK Eames & Young, Architects. 
SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Yhis illustrates a notable example of architectural terra cotta 
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ST. REGIS HOTEL 
Fourth and Mission Streets 
WASHINGTON MILLER. ARCHITECT 

P. J. WALKER Co., BUILDERS 


APARTMENT HOUSE 
Bush and Van Ness Avenue 
sone DuNN & KEARNS, ARCHITECTS 
ee eer R W MOLLER, BUILDER 
O'Farrell Street, Opposite Aleazar Theatre ie ‘als sai ; 
S. SCHNAITTACHER, ARCHITFCT 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS OF THE 


SIMPLEX WINDOW 


The Modern Window 
525 MARKET STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Agents Wanted for Unoccupied Territory 











Fraser Gearless Traction Elevator 


Is the Greatest Mechanical Revelation of this Decade 





ARCHITECTS CANNOT AFFORD TO GO WITHOUT 
INVESTIGATING THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 


VAN EMON ELEVATOR CO. 


Home Office: 
54 NATOMA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Branch Offices: 


LOS ANGELES. OAKLAND. SACRAMENTO. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. PORTLAND, ORE. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Broadway Building 


Broadway and Morrison 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








MCNAUGHTON & RAYMOND, ARCHITECTS 








Faced With 


COLONIAL RED BRICK 


Furnished by 


PACIFIC FACE BRICK CO. 


Portland, Oregon. 
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Current Comments 
The Pacific Coast Architect is the official organ 
of the San Francisco Chapter American Institute of 
Architects. 
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The plastering controversy, which is fully covered 
in a special article in another part of this issue, has bid 
fair to tie up all buildings now under construction. The 
manner in which the General Contractors’ Association 
is handling this difficulty is greatly to their credit. Many 
of the architects and contractors not members of the As- 
sociation, are being supplied with plasterers through the 
medium of the general contractors’ labor bureau. A card 
system is in effect, which will shortly eliminate the poor 
mechanic, and it is expected that the membership of the 
new tinion will shortly be as proficient as the members 
of the former union, No. 66. Plasterers are coming here 
in numbers from all Pacific Coast cities. 

> + £= 


Brick Treatment of Small Commercial Buildings 

The increasing use of colors and designs worked out 
in face brick or brick with tile inlays is one of the pleas- 
ing features of the work of the architects, as shown par- 
ticularly in the treatment of the fronts of small commer- 
cial structures, such as garages. It is suggestive also of 
the fact that not only are the architects making a more 
thorough study of the use of colors and of brick work 
design, but that the public in general is advancing to an 
appreciation of the value of careful architectural treat- 
ment of even buildings of lesser importance or pretense. 

The skillful handling of face brick, either in effective 
designs with the use of one kind of brick only, or of dif- 
ferent kinds of brick in harmonious colors, is an art that 
well merits the attention of the architect. The striking 
and pleasing effects that may be obtained with brick 
work alone, or with tile inlays, is shown in a number of 
lately built structures of various classes and sizes. The 
brick manufacturers have made this possible through 
the creation of new kinds of ornamental brick in great 
variety, so that now the possibilities of ornamentation 





with brick, supplemented perhaps with trimmings of arti- 
ficial stone or tiles, is almost unlimited. 


+ + + 
BUILDING TOTALS FOR LAST YEAR BIG 


Indications Point to an Excess in 1914 of Between 
Five and Seven Millions Over 1913. 


The last day of the year 1913 brings the grand total 
for public and private construction in San Francisco to 
$32,814,761 as against $26,179,116 during the year 1912 
and $24,431,268 in 1911. Government work or city and 
state construction were not included during the years 
of 1911 and 1912. The month of December, 1913. shows 
a grand total of $2,534,068 divided as follows: 


Private construction ........................... ...$1,050,636 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Work.. 1,244,084 
A NE I si ccenecisccetnceniitiapicsieencs.’,' SE 
U.S. Government .... on 129,796 

eee ee ; $2,534,058 


The total of City and County construction for the 
month does not include private contracts let for street 
work or a larger amount of street and sewer construc- 
tion let by the municipal authorities. 

Totals for each month during 1913 follow: 

TI sesso sie , $2,655,990 

February ...... 2,736,813 


TI sie 3,576,376 
April ci 3,327,584 
May ...... 2,816,935 
June ....... oer. Pre 2,830,306 
BN ea ee icaiasch sonenions es seseeeeeee 3,820,998 
August ........ J peor aes 2,844,945 
September bibs . 2,450,589 
October ..... = ee ee ee 2.152.909 
November 1,092,048 
December .. 2,534,068 


Present indications, judged from work reported in 
the various architects’ offices which is to be completed 
during 1914, and from reports of city and county work, 
state construction and the vast amount of construction 
contemplated by the federal government and the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition Company, the total for 1914 will 
exceed that of 1913 by between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 

+ + + 


Building Operations for the Month of December 

Building activities throughout the city for the month 
of December, as reported by the Bureau of Building In- 
spection of the Board of Public Works, shows a renewed 
activity in the building line. 

The total value of the estimate cost of these improve- 
ments aggregates the sum of $1,956,339. This is for pri- 
vate construction only and does not include the vast ex- 
penditures being made in the Exposition Grounds, much 
of which will prove of a permanent character; nor does 
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it include the permanent improvements being made by 
the United States Government in the fortifications and 
Administration Buildings within the city limits, neither 
does it include the State’s quota in harbor improvements, 
docking facilities, Armory and State Normal School ex- 
tensions. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Building Inspec- 
tion are as follows: 








Class— No. of Bldgs. Amount 
cit Saris tats diate da daa 3 $ 857,250 
a Geet ge ee ee 1 20,000 
a a tall ee gE eal ks 18 538.350 
i al cl cla he Dees 132 414,450 
PU UCI ORIG 0S 2h i foe 259 126,287 

RN as i re ee 409 $1,956,339 


+ + + 


Buildings on Exposition Grounds 
The following list of buildings let and to be let, gives 
a comprehensive idea of what has been accomplished in 
the building of the Exposition, and what still remains to 
be done. The figures as given here were compiled by 
Harris D. Connick, Director of Works, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition: 


Contracts For Which Have Been Let. 


ee | Ee $ 60,000 
Municipal Auditorium ............................ 1,275,000 
Machinery Building .................................. 664,000 
Food Products Building .......................... 349,000 
Rawcation Batidie@ ......................:2..-.... 303,000 
Liberal Arts utidwme.......................1..... 346,000 


Manutactures Building ............................ 336,000 


Varied Industries Building —............... 313,000 
Mines & Metallurgy Building................ 385,000 
Transportation Building ~......................... 489,000 


Agricaiture Bushing ..............:....:........~.:. 418,000 


Horticulture Building —.........0000002000.0..... 376,000 
I TB 441,000 
Court or Four Seasons ..........2.......2-2 216,000 
Court of the Universe .2......2.....2..5....: 443,000 
Dhree Fire Stations... 22s 40,000 
Fame Arts BimeeGime q....n- esis. neice 600,000 

TINE ott tata tatiintmain i ee $7 ,027 000 


—Daily Pacific Builder. 
+ + + 


The Plastering Controversy 
By WM. E. HAGUE 


During the month the building industry of San 
Francisco has become involved in a jurisdictional dispute 
of little merit, and yet one which is delaying the prog- 
ress of buildings now under construction. We allude 
to the existing controversy between the Building Trades 
Council and the local Plasterers’ Union, No. 66. The 
resume of the situation will probably be of interest to our 
readers. 

At the time when bids were being called for on the 
Machinery Hall, to be erected for the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, the Building Trades Council 
of this city voluntarily filed with the Exposition officials 
a certain statement as to the conditions of labor which 
should govern on work within the Exposition Grounds, 
and which would be satisfactory to the labor unions of 
this city. The conditions set forth were broad and lib- 
eral and permitted of a condition of work described as 
“Exposition shop.” It was agreed in the statement that 
the labor organizations would not demand the labor union 
stamp on lumber; that contractors for foreign buildings 


would be free to import such labor as they might see 
fit; that no jurisdictional dispute should arise which might 
disturb the harmony of the work, and while it was clearly 
understood at the time that this did not mean an “open 
shop” condition of work, it was evidently the intention of 
the statement in question that the labor unions did not 
propose to put anything in the way of the progress of 
the Exposition building, or that they should arbitrarily 
demand any unusual conditions. 

At the time when the Machinery Hall was ready 
for plastering and the framing and nailing up of staff 
work, the question of which trade should properly be 
employed to put the staff work in place was considered 
by the Building Trades Council, and it was decided that 
this work should properly be done by carpenters. The 
Exposition Company and the contractors interested were 
so notified and figured accordingly. Shortly thereafter 
the Plasterers’ Local Union, No. 66, objected to the rul- 
ing of the Council, and demanded that its members be 
employed to frame and nail up staff work. Messrs. Mc- 
Gruer & Company, the plastering contractors on the 
work, were indifferent as to who should perform the labor 
in question, but as they were proceeding to frame and 
nail up staff with carpenters at that time, according to 
instructions from the Exposition Company, as per the 
agreement of the Council, to which agreement the Plas- 
terers’ Union, No. 66, was a party, the plasterers went 
on strike, and were at one time ‘declared unfair by the 
Building Trades Council for failing to obey its decision. 
The controversy lasted for several weeks, and Messrs. 
MecGruer & Company suffered financial loss thereby, 
amounting to about $3500, as a direct cause of the strike 
in question. The controversy was finally settled be- 
tween the two unions involved and the Building Trades 
Council by a temporary agreement that the framing and 
nailing up of staff should be done by the employment of 
plasterers and carpenters in equal numbers, it being un- 
derstood that the question should be referred to the 
American Federation of Labor at its annual convention, 
to be held in Seattle, in November, 1913. 

Messrs. McGruer & Company then proceeded accord- 
ingly, and while considerable difficulty was encountered 
in continuing the work by employing the two crafts 
jointly, the construction progressed with more or less 
success. 

Some two weeks ago the balance of the contractors 
engaged on Exposition work finding that their buildings 
would shortly be ready for framing and nailing up of 
staff, considered the question of the class of mechanics to 
be employed on the work. A careful investigation re- 
vealed the fact that the framing and nailing up of staff 
work at all previous Expositions which had taken place 
in the United States for the last twenty years, carpenters 
exclusively were employed and it was the consensus of 
opinion that it would be impracticable and almost impos- 
sible to pursue the work by employing half plasterers and 
half carpenters, and that a considerable financial loss to 
each and every contractor interested would result from 
such a method. 

It has been openly admitted by members of the local 
Plasterers’ Union, No. 66, that there would not be a 
sufficiency of plasterers to supply the demand which 
would thus be created, and it must be perfectly evident 
to any practical builder that trouble would result from 
an attempt to work carpenters and plasterers together in 
framing and nailing up staff as the plasterer refuses to 
handle any material which has not been brought to the 
scaffold by the plasterer’s laborer, that is the hod car- 
rier. The contractors interested contended that carpen- 
ters would do more of this work in a day than the plas- 
terers. The difference in cost will be evident when it 
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is borne in mind that the wages of carpenters is $5.00 a 
day and carpenters’ helpers $2.50 a day, whereas the 
wages of plasterers are $7.00 a day and plasterers’ hod 
carriers $5.00 a day. In considering the question, it de- 
veloped that carpenters’ tools only were used on this 
work, viz., the hammer, saw, hand ax and the mitre. 
This additional cost would eventually fall on the owner. 

In view of all these facts and existing conditions, 
the contractors involved decided that they would do the 


framing and nailing up of staff by employing carpenters. 


only. There being plenty of labor left to supply all the 
plasterers with work in plastering the buildings and 
“pointing up” the staff. It was proposed to proceed ac- 
cordingly without delay, but at the request of the Exposi- 
tion Company officials, the actual commencement of the 
framing and nailing up of staff was laid over until De- 
cember Ist, in order to give the American Federation of 
Labor time to settle the controversy, and with a view 
to promoting harmony in the situation. 

At the time when the American Federation of Labor 
met they were advised by the contractors interested of 
their attitude in the controversy and were informed that 
they proposed to frame and nail up the staff by employ- 
ing carpenters only. When the question came up at the 
Federation meeting, Mr. P. H. McCarthy, President of 
the Local Building Trades Council, and a delegate to the 
lederation meeting, moved that the Executive Council, 
who had to come to San Francisco in any event, meet 
here on the job, see the work and then pass upon the 
question. This motion was made with a view to assist- 
ing the Building Trades Council of San Francisco to 
maintain its position and thereby promote harmony in 
the local existing situation. The Federation, however, 
refused to consider Mr. McCarthy’s motion and decided 
that the work should continue to be done by the con- 
tractors by employing 50 per cent of each trade. 

This was really no decision of the controversy, but 
was rather a compromise which did not by any means 
settle the matter, in view of the decision which the con- 
tractors themselves had already reached. 

In the meantime the attitude of the general contrac- 
tors engaged on Exposition work (all of whom are stock- 
holders of this Association), and the stand that they had 
taken was laid before the stockholders at the special 
meeting of December 17th, and their action unanimously 
endorsed. 

The contractors proceeded, on Monday, December 
Ist, to begin the framing and nailing up of staff with car- 
penters only, and on Monday, December 8th, Local Plas- 
terers’ Union No. 66, walked out, not only on Exposition 
work, but on all work in the city and county of San 
Francisco. During the week the Building Trades Coun- 
cil had met and again considered the situation, and by a 
vote of 139 to 26, decided that this work should properly 
be done by carpenters. The members of local Plaster- 
ers’ Union, No. 66, were then ordered to go back to 
work, and on their failure to do so, were expelled from 
the Council at its meeting of the 18th of December, pro- 
vided they did not return to work the following Monday 
morning, December 22. Having failed to go back to 
work, the Building Trades Council then proceeded to 
organize a new union of plasterers, known as Journey- 
men Plasterers’ Union, Local No. 1, which would be in 
harmony with the Council, and whose members should 
be competent to carry on the plastering work on buildings 
being erected in San Francisco. 

The charter of the new union was declared open for 
thirty days with an admission fee of $5.00, and already a 
good number of journeymen plasterers from this city and 
elsewhere have been glad of the opportunity to join the 
new union. New niembers are coming in every day. 


The E xposition work and the plastering of the build- 
ings down town is now proceeding, and while some dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in supplying the demand 
for plasterers, there can be but little doubt that the 
question will adjust itself in the course of time, and it is 
to be hoped that the building industry of this city will 
be allowed to proceed without further jurisdictional dis- 
putes or sympathetic actions by any other unions. 

The local plastering contractors, having some sym- 
pathy with the men whom they have been in the habit 
of employing, and being somewhat misinformed as to the 
facts in the case, saw fit to adopt a resolution denouncing 
the Building Trades Council and the General Contractors’ 
Association, for their actions in the controversy, and an- 
nounced that they would only employ members of Local 
Plasterers’ Union, No. 66. This action would seem to 
be somewhat ill-advised, in view of all the facts in the 
case, and it is to be hoped that they will later agree to 
employ the members of Local Plasterers’ Union, No. 1. 

While the general contractors are not directly inter- 
ested, the progress of the buildings now under construc- 
tion in this city has been somewhat retarded by this 
jurisdictional dispute, and when the smoke of battle fin- 
ally clears away, it will probably be found that nobody 
in particular has received any great benefit from the con- 
troversy. The question involved is largely one of prin- 
ciple on the part of every branch of the building industry 
concerned. 

The Executive Committee of this Association has de- 
cided that the building industry of this city cannot be 
tied up on account of this dispute and the members have 
been requested to proceed with the plastering work in 
their contracts by employing members of Local Plaster- 
ers’ Union, No. 1. 

It is worthy of note that the Contracting Lathers’ 
Association, along with numerous other branches of the 
building industry, have decided that the stand of the 
Building Trades Council in awarding this work to car- 
penters, should be supported and the lathing contractors 
along with the members of the lathers’ union are de- 
sirous of proceeding with their work without delay. 

It has been the custom in the past for the general 
contractors to award the plastering contractor the lath- 
ing work on their buildings and the plastering contractor 
in turn has sub-let this work to the lathing contractor, 
and is now seeking in all cases to prevent the lathing 
contractor from proceeding with his work. This has led 
to another undesirable situation, and as a result the lath- 
ing work on buildings hereafter will probably be segre- 
gated by the general contractors of this city. In fact 
there has never been any good reason for the lathing 
work being included in the plastering contract, except 
the force of custom. This is an age of specialization, 
and in view of the fact that the cost of metal lathing 
on a building frequently runs as high as the cost of 
plastering, there is every reason why the work should 
be segregated by the general contractors and given to the 
specialist in that line direct, without the employment of 
an intermediate contractor. 

One point in this entire controversy, which must ap- 
peal to a student of organized labor and its method of 
doing business, is the action of the American [Federation 
of Labor attempting to dispose of this question. That 
body was notified previous to its annual meeting that 
the contractors had figured to frame and nail up staff with 
carpenters and proposed to proceed with the work ac- 
cordingly. It was also explained to them that the local 
Building Trades Council had awarded the work to car- 
penters. In view of these facts and without in any way 
considering the pockets of the employer, who must pay 
for the labor involved, the Federation undertook at long 
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distance to settle a very vexed question without any 
proper investigation of the existing local situation. That 
the employers should suffer and continue to suffer under 
the misguided actions of such men seems absurd, and the 
time has come when the building industry of San Fran- 
cisco must take a definite stand on such matters, if the 
building up of the city is to be encouraged. 

The support which the local architects are giving to 
the stand taken by this Association is encouraging and 
leads one to believe that they also have come to a realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of continuing to permit labor or- 
ganizations to dictate entirely as to the conditions of work 
on buildings being erected in this city. 

This entire controversy was referred to the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association at a special meeting of 
that body, held on January 2nd, 1914, and the action 
of the Building Trades Council in organizing a new 
union of journeymen plasterers, and that of the members 
of the General Contractors’ Association in proposing to 
proceed with plastering contracts by employing members 
of the new union, was unanimously endorsed. 

The building Trades Employers’ Association is com- 
posed of fourteen Associations of employers and material 
men engaged in contracting in the various lines of the 
building industry in this city, and the fact that after thor- 
oughly investigating the existing conditions, a unanimous 
vote in support of the action of the Council was taken, 
is the best proof to the public at large that the method of 
settling the controversy as already outlined is the most 
practical solution of the problem. 


+ + + 
The Proceedings of the 47th Annual Convention 


Report of the Committee on Government Architecture 


November 18, 1913. 
To the Board of Directors, 
American Institute of Architects: 

The close of 1912 left the Government, through the 
repeal of the Tarsney Act, without any means of pro- 
curing architectural service outside of the office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury and such other 
Bureaus for the preparation of plans as are maintained 
by other departments, beyond some isolated instances 
where authority to make other arrangements had been 
attached by Congress to authorization for public build- 
ings. There was much difference of opinion in the pro- 
fession as to what should be done to change this con- 
dition; some advocating a Bureau of Fine Arts; others 
a National Board of Works; while many advised the 
enactment of a law similar to but more comprehensive 
than the Tarsney Act, while others felt that the cer- 
tainty of intolerable conditions which would soon con- 
front the Government, made it desirable for the Institute 
to take advantage of the wave of discontent that this 
state of affairs must inevitably bring about. As it turned 
out, members of Congress attending the extra session, 
found upon inquiry and investigation, that the Supervis- 
ing Architect’s office was not in a position to take up 
any new work for several years. This created a general 
demand in Congress for some sort of action. Various 
members of the Institute reported that they found, when 
discussing the question with members of Congress, great 
dissatisfaction existing under the surface, and. it seemed 
that perhaps this could be brought to a focus behind 
some form of legislation. 


That a general feeling exists in Congress that the 
whole public building question is in a wretched shape is 
indicated by a provision in the Public Buildings bill, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, which is as follows: 


“Commission composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Postmaster General, the Attorney General, two 
members of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and two members of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the speaker of the House, 
shall, with the aid of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, present to Congress a connected scheme, in- 
volving annual appropriations for the construction and 
completion of public buildings heretofore authorized 
within a reasonable time, and shall frame a standard or 
standards by which the size and the cost of the public 
buildings shall, as far as practicable, be determined, and 
shall report as to the adaptability in size, accommoda- 
tions, and cost of buildings hitherto authorized to the 
requirements of the Committee in which they are to be 
located, and also whether the existing appropriations 
should be increased or diminished to meet such require- 
ments.” 

From this it would seem that the United States, 
which has under way and in contemplation more build- 
ing than any other Government in the world, is drifting 
aimlessly in respect to this work, and without definite 
policy regarding what is to be an important part of the 
enduring evidences of the taste and cultivation of our 
time. It is to be hoped that the Commission just re- 
ferred to, consisting entirely of Government officials and 
employees, may seek the advice and counsel of the pro- 
fession for whose work it is charged with the responsi- 
bility of preparing a connected scheme. 

There are a number of courses which the Institute 
may follow in order to assist in getting the question of 
Government architecture placed on a basis commensurate 
with its importance, it being assumed at the outset that 
the Institute owes it to itself and to the Government to 
take the initiative in a matter so directly involving its 
aims and ideals. These may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: 

First. Conditions being so generally unsatisfactory 
to Congress itself, we may confidentially await results 
with the certainty that some action will be taken by the 
Government in the near future, free from any responsi- 
bility concerning whatever measure of relief that may be 
decided upon. It seems so obviously the duty of the 
Institute to point the way, however, that this suggestion 
may well be rejected as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. 

Second. The idea of a Department of Fine Arts, or 
a Board of Works, or a Bureau of Arts and Buildings, 
under which all Government expenditures for art in any 
form may be handled, has most deservedly held an im- 
portant place in the minds of those interested in archi- 
tecture and other arts. Legislation leading to the estab- 
lishment of such a department, that would have jurisdic- 
tion over all other buildings, sculpture, objects of art, 
and works involving these, has been the dream of many 
of our most earnest members, and it has many advan- 
tages. It would immediately place the question of Gov- 
ernment architecture and related arts in a position of 
great importance, and would perhaps enable many things 
to be done properly which are now done in a slip-shod 
and slovenly way. On the other hand there are objections 
to such a plan, which might delay indefinitely its enact- 
ment into law. It would be opposed by all the depart- 
ments of the Government for the reason that no depart- 
ment desires to relinquish control of its work to another 
department. Its adoption would probably mean that all 
Government architecture must necessarily be put on a 
competitive basis, because no other arrangement seems 
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possible for work of such volume as that now conducted 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and it 
would be difficult or impossible to make distinctions. As 
it now stands, any Government Department, except the 
Treasury Department, can employ architects by direct 
selections, and it is a question whether the institute 
should advocate a measure that would make it impossible 
for the Government to employ private architects except 
by competition. The drafting of a bill to create a de- 
partment such as would be necessary to take care of all 
this work, would be a task of great difficulty and could 
only be done properly with the assistance of the best 
legal and legislative experience, after considerable study 
and res arch. Therefore, while this plan has much merit, 
and while its consummation at some future time is to be 
looked forward to, the Institute should carefully consider 
whether it covers the needs of the immediate future. 

Third. The Tarsney Act proved to be a workable 
law, and there appears no reason why a similar law, 
with some slight but important modifications, would not 
be entirely practical and satisfactory as far as the Treas- 
ury Department work is concerned, for the near future 
at least. The enactment of such a law giving the addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to em- 
ploy juries in each competition, to pay fees to competi- 
tors and juries, requiring him to apply it to all buildings 
above a certain cost and to conduct the competitions and 
pay the successful architects in accordance with the best 
practice, may well be considered as a relief from present 
conditions, while further thought could in the meantime 
be given to the designing of a plan and working out the 
detail of a proposed Department of Fine Arts. 

Whether such a bill could pass Congress as at pres- 
ent constituted, is not now certain. A bill was drafted 
by the Committee during the present year, not for intro- 
duction for passage, but at the request of a member of 
Congress to enable him to make a canvas of the House. 

It is hoped that the discussion at the convention of 
the institute on this subject may develop a sentiment in 
favor of some definite line of action, and that the coming 
year may see us presenting a united front, pressing for 
specific action by Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) J. L. MAURAN, 
M. B. MEDARY, Jr., 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT, 
BRECK TROWBRIDGE. 
WALTER COOK, Ex-Officio, 
JOHN HALL RANKIN, Chairman, 

Committee on Government Architecture. 
+ + 
November 28, 1913. 
Board of Directors, 
American Institute of Architects, 

Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sirs: Your Committee on Conference with 
the National Association Master Plumbers and National 
Association Steam and Hot Water litters, met the Joint 
Committee representing those two organizations in New 
York, November 24th, 1913. Those present were: 

National Association Master Plumbers: 

W. D. Nolan, Washington, D. C.; 
F. J. Fee, New York. 
National Association Steam and Hot Water Fitters: 
J. A. Almirall, New York; 
W.H. Oakes, Boston. 
American Institute of Architects: 
Beverly S. King, New York: 
D. Everett Waid, New York. 


The conference was requested by those two organi- 
zations for the purpose of renewing the petition which 
they brought before your Committee a year ago. They 
desire the serious consideration on the part of the Insti- 
tute of the evils of the general contract system so far as 
it affects the mechanical equipment of buildings. They 
presented the matter in the most temperate and reason- 
able way, with both written and verbal argument to sus- 
tain their contention that the system of including plumb- 
ing and heating in general contracts causes an economic 
waste and works injury to the legitimate interests of all 
concerned. They say that general contractors, after 
securing contracts on the basis of the bids of competent 
heating and plumbing contractors, proceed to farm out 
their work to lower grade contractors, and, by putting in 
their own pockets the difference in price between cheap 
and good work, lower the quality of work to no advan- 
tage except their own. 

Without attempting to transmit a voluminous pre- 
sentation of argument already familiar to all thoughtful 
members of the profession, it may not be out of ” ice to 
recall the fact that there is a strong tendency 1 private 
practice toward the direct letting of sacked equip- 
ment. Laws have already been passed in New York and 
Pennsylvania requiring exclusion from general contracts 
and the direct letting of plumbing and heating apparatus 
for state and municipal work. In many other states 
legislation is already undertaken along similar lines. 

There is strong feeling in employers’ associations 
aroused by the treatment accorded them by general con- 
tractors, and made intense by the lowering of standards 
of work to which the best men are committed, and there 
is little doubt that they might, if they would adopt union 
methods, make a concerted effort to boycott general con- 
tractors in their bidding. It is evident, however, that the 
Joint Committee and others of the best men in their asso- 
ciations are totally opposed to the adoption of such tac- 
tics, and, that they prefer to appeal in a legitimate way 
to the architectural profession. The prominent members 
of our profession have already to a large extent made it 
a practice to let directly contracts for mechanical equip- 
ment—work which is most sure to suffer and most diffi- 
cult for the architect to protect where there is a tendency 
to lower the quality of construction. 


Your Committee recommends for the consideration 
of the Convention the following resolution : 


“Resolved, that the American Institute of Architects 
in convention assembled recommends to the members of 
our profession the adoption of the practice of direct let- 
ting of contracts for mechanical equipment, such as heat- 
ing apparatus, plumbing _ and electrical equipment. This 
recommendation is based on the conviction that direct 
letting of contracts as compared with sub-letting through 
general contractors affords the architect more certain 
selection of competent contractors and more efficient 
control of execution of work and thereby insures a higher 
standard of work, and, at the same time, serves more 
equitably the financial interests of both owner and con- 
tractor.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) D. EVERETT WAID, 
Chairman. 


+ + + 


Be a real advertiser, not merely a spender of money 
for advertising space. Look upon advertising as a busi- 
ness proposition, and work for efficiency here as well 
as in the manufacturing plants. 
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Would Reduce Architecture to Patterns 


Laments, loud and long, are a time to time heard 
issuing from the office of the U. S. Treasury Department 
at Washington because “the supervising architect's office 
is six vears behind in its work.” To bring daylight to 
the supervising architect's office, buried under ¢ -onstantly 
increasing work, it is said to be the plan of the treasury 
officials to suggest to the public buildings committee of 
Congress a plan for adopting standard types of buildings 
to be erected in cities of similar size throughout the 
country. This plan is thus outlined in a recent press re- 
port: 

‘Treasury officials have been at work for several 
months on a preliminary report to the public building 
committee created by congress to work out and improve 
some system by which a standard could be formed for 
public buildings, so that cities of a certain size should 
get a prescr ibed size of buildings. By its adoption, it was 
argued, the necessity of drawing plans for every new 
building would be eliminated, the expense of the upkeep 
of the supervising architect’s office would be lessened 
and the actual time consumed between the authorization 
of a building and its completion would be greatly dimin- 
ished.” 

Are we then, in going from one end of the country 
to the other, to see the same postoffice and federal build- 
ing everywhere? Perhaps if it were a really good type 
of architecture it would be more pleasing to see it dupli- 
cated occasionally, rather than to find abortions in the 
design of our public structures, through an attempt to 
originate something different. 

But how much better would it be to follow the plan 
of the American Institute of Architects, expressed by reso- 
lution at the last convention, to relieve the congestion in 
the treasury department by the employment, through se- 
lection or by competition, of architects in private prac- 
tice for the work in that department. As admirably ex- 
pressed by the convention, what our public structures 
most need is “that some orderly system should be adopted 
by the United States government in the designing of its 
buildings, monuments, etc., in the purchase, selection and 
acceptance of sculpture, painting and other works of art, 
whereby the services of those aichitects, sculptors and 
painters best qualified for such work may be made avail- 
able.” 

+ + + 


Origin of Present Movement 


This would not have been referred to here except 
for three good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, pro- 
gressive conditions today demand it: second, those inter- 
ested are entitled to know, and, third, it will, it is be- 
lieved, promote confidence at this time. As author of 
this program, then, during my European training as an 
architect, I acquired a working knowledge of Quantity 
Surveying, and of the operation of the Quantity System 
of estimating. Arriving in San Francisco in February, 
1891 (nearly twenty-three years ago), it was a great sur- 
prise to observe the loose methods which prevailed in 
making up bids, and I was thereupon prompted to ask 
permission to give an informal talk at the Builders’ 
Ikxchange upon the advantages which, as I thought, 
Quantity Estimating possessed over methods then exist- 
ing. At that period very few persons could be found 
who even knew the meaning of the word “Quantities.” 
It is true one or two Quantity Surveyors had preceded 
me, but they had disappeared as mysteriously as they 
had come. Then again later, in 1891, I gave an address 
in the Academy of Sciences Building, before the San 
l‘rancisco Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects, upon the subject of “The Quantity System of Esti- 
mating.” <A fair amount of interest was shown, though 
doubts were expressed as to owners being willing to pay 
for Quantities being prepared for the bidders’ use. Burt 
I was not discouraged. Some interest had been aroused 
among both contractors and architects, and I lost no 
opportunity of sustaining the interest by personal dem- 
onstrations of the many advantages attending the Quan- 
tity System of Estimating. This continued for several 
years. Another address on the “Quantity Estimating” 
problem was given before the Technical Society of the 
Pacific Coast, and several articles were contributed to 
architectural and building journals. Mention may be 
made among others of an article entitled “Estimating 
Upon Bills of Quantities,” in the “American Architect” 
of January 23, 1897, page 27; and on May 28, 1898, the 
same journal was good enough to publish another con- 
tribution from me entitled “Quantity Surveying.” No 
opportunity of advocating the necessity for better esti- 
mating methods was overlooked. Many were the favor- 
able comments received from contractors, as well as 
architects, in the Eastern States and Middle West. Many 
letters and some literature was sent broadcast, and the 
subject was fast being regarded with increasing favor 
by architects, and certainly by the better type of con- 
tractors. By April, 1906, I had laid out a Quantity Sys- 
tem of Estimating (after conferring with many contrac- 
tors) adapted to American requirements, and my plans 
were laid and ready for organizing an American Society 
of Quantity Surveying, the aim of which was better 
estimating methods and higher ideals for all interested 
in inviting, submitting and receiving figures. Then came 
the destruction of San Francisco, in April, 1906, and the 
loss of most things burnable. Increased responsibilities 
during the rebuilding of the city alone interrupted my 
work in aid of the Quantity System. My efforts, how- 
ever, had not only attracted attention in this country, 
but from afar off, for the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion of London, England, in 1909, quite unexpectedly 
elected me as the first honorary member of their asso- 
ciation. Much more might be said, but the foregoing is 
considered sufficient to place the facts squarely and con- 
cisely before the reader. In conclusion, I have always 
aimed at keeping in close touch with the Quantity Sys- 
tem as practised in Europe and have many examples of 
such work. 

It is intended that the policy of this organization 
shall be broad enough to cordially welcome any one 
interested in its activities and conservative policy, which 
are believed to be fundamentally accurate, eminently 
practical, thoroughly adapted to American requirements, 
and in full accord with the spirit of the times. 

The thanks of all concerned are due to the profes- 
sional and trade journals, and to architects, engineers 
and contractors’ associations from East to West and 
from North to South for their kindly interest and co- 
operation in the years gone by, as well as at the present 
time. Their pioneer efforts have been much appreciated 
and are not easily overlooked. 

+ + + 
The Skyscraper of the Future 


Skyscraper building is changing and progressing so 
rapidly that the tall buildings of today are evidently in 
a transition stage. While skyscrapers not yet thirty 


years old are being torn down because they are out of 
date and innovations are appearing in each new building, 
prophecies of the future city office structure, character- 
istic of American life, are coming from engineers and 
That it will be a community building is the 


architects. 
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common belief—and that it will be large. It will cover 
half or all of a city block, perhaps 50,000 to 100,000 square 
feet of area. Its ground floor will be a network of cor- 
ridors and arcades to accommodate shops, and it will 
have subway and aerial, as well as street, entrances. 

But the change that is most confidently expected is 
greater lightness and economy of construction. This is 
to be accomplished first by a change in the steel skeleton. 
The use of harder steel—nickel, chrome nickel or vana- 
dium steel—will reduce the weight of the skeleton and 
probably its cost. Added to this is the abandonment of 
masonry. ‘The modern skyscraper, it is claimed, needs 
only a screen to protect it from weather, water, and fire; 
heavy masonry is useless. A sheathing of from four to 
eight inches of vitrified clay or concrete will supplant 
the stone walls and the resulting lightness of the steel 
framework will reduce the weight of the building by 50 
per cent. Foundations will thus be relieved and become 
cheaper. But a new style of architecture must be 
evolved, employing smooth, as well as thin, outer walls, 
for joints in the vitrified sheathing are as unnecessary 
to the skyscraper as masonry. 

The money that will be saved in the economy of 
materials will be devoted to interior improvements. The 
future skyscraper will have a climate of its own; its heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilating machinery will keep it at 
a constant temperature. And since the building itself 
has become fireproof, wooden finishings and furniture 
will soon disappear. 

+ + + 


Elevator Service in the New Skyscrapers 

Graded elevator service is the solution tor the trans- 
portation problem in skyscrapers that is being developed 
in New York City. Ina building of 35 to 40 stories, with 
a workday population of 8,000 to 10,000 persons, all 
arriving within fifteen minutes of the same time in the 
morning and departing together in the evening, the ele- 
vators must be arranged so as to take each person to 
his floor, whether it is the sixth or the twenty-sixth, in 
the same length of time and with a wait of not more 
than thirty seconds for a car. To do this, the elevators 
are divided into groups, each group serving a certain 
number of floors and running at different speeds. In a 
36-story building now under construction there are to 
be forty-eight elevators, divided into six groups of eight 
elevators each, to handle the 8,300 occupants. One group 
serves ten floors, from the second to the eleventh ; another 
serves the twelfth to the eighteenth; another the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-fourth; another the twenty-fifth to 
the thirtieth; another the thirty-first to the thirty-sixth. 
The last group is auxiliary, carrying passengers to all 
floors and the roof. The number of floors served and the 
size of the cars decrease toward the top of the building 
where greater speed is required. All cars run on schedule 
and every car in the building makes a round trip from 
the ground to its own floors in the same number of sec- 
onds. To increase the amount of office space, each ele- 
vator shaft has doors only on the floors that it is intended 
to serve. Intercommunicating doors in the sides of the 
cars release passengers if a car is stuek in the shaft. 
Besides the passenger service, elevators have to be in- 
stalled to handle fifty tons of coal and twelve to fifteen 
tons of ashes each day. 


Largest Varnish Manufacturing Plant in the World 


Among the lesser known commodities, but which, at 
the same time, play a conspicuous part in our every day 
life, varnish is a noted example. 

While the beautifying effects of varnish are seen on 
every hand, and the lack of it would detract greatly from 
the aesthetic harmony of our surroundings, we are apt 
to accept varnished things as a matter of course, giv- 
ing but small thought of varnish as a cause or as a com- 
modity. 

Among the greatest producers of varnish in the coun- 
try is the house of Berry Brothers, located at Detroit, 
Michigan, and which is said to be the largest manu- 
facturing industry in the world. 

This firm arose from the most humble origin, the 
business being established in 1858 by Joseph H. and 
Thomas Berry, on an extremely modest scale. The in- 
fant industry speedily grew into lusty manhood, how- 
ever, and has kept on growing until the present mam- 
moth factory is one of the show places of Detroit. 

The fame of Berry Brothers has been very largely 
enhanced by their introduction of two great specialties 
that have attained world-wide popularity, viz.: “Luxe- 
berry Wood Finish” or Hard Oil Finish, as it was origi- 
nally called, this name being afterwards changed because 
the name was imitated so widely, and “Liquid Granite,” 
a finish of remarkable toughness and elasticity, for floors 
and interior woodwork where the exposure is excessive. 

The establishment of Berry Brothers consists of fac- 
tories and offices at Detroit, San Francisco, and Walker- 
ville, Ont., the latter to take care of their large Canadian 
trade, and branch houses at New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis and San 
I‘rancisco. It also includes warehouses at Kansas City, 
Denver, Chattanooga, Dallas, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, and foreign branches at London, Paris, ber- 
lin, Milan, Brussels, Stockholm, Christiania, Melbourne, 
Capetown and Buenos Ayres. 

The combined storage capacity at the Detroit and 
Walkerville works is one and a half million gallons of 
varnish, and the market for the product is the whole 
world. 

Unseathed by panic or financial disaster, the house 
of Berry Brothers has weathered every storm and is 
recognized as one of the soundest and most reliable 
commercial houses in the country. , 

The death of Mr. Joseph H. Berry, one of the foun- 
ders of the house, some years ago, while a sad blow to 
his many friends and employes, had no effect whatever 
on the standing or conduct of the business, except such 
official changes as became necessary upon the demise of 
Mr. Berry, who was chairman of the company. 

All the old traditions on which the house of Berry 
Brothers was built are preserved and maintained by the 
company. The business policies are also earnestly sup- 
plemented by the various heads of departments, most of 
whom have been connected with the house for long 
periods of years, and whose interest in the successful 
conduct of the business ,is based upon personal regard 
for the house as much as for interested motives, and 
with such an “esprit de corps” no house can do other- 
wise than prosper. 

The general managership of this concern is in the 
hands of J. S. Stevenson, who has been connected with 
the house for upwards of a quarter of a century, and 
knows varnish in all its phases as a child knows tts alpha- 
bet. Mr. Stevenson is withal a chemist of wide attain- 
ments, and has besides the executive ability necessary to 
maintain the general equilibrium of the institution. 


— 
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THE BUTTERFLY MAP 


Device of San Francisco Architect Has Won 
International Recognition 


In March, 1910, the “Chronicle” published a full 
description of a new land map of the world on an orig- 
inal projection invented by B. J. S. Cahill, and ventured 
the prophecy that San Francisco was destined to ac- 
quire added fame by reason of the fact that one of her 
citizens had made so important a contribution to cartog- 
raphy. The prediction has been fulfilled. Distinguished 
geographers in all parts of the world have expressed 
the conviction that the “Butterfly Map,” as the Cahill 
device is popularly known, is certain to displace the 
familiar design of Mercator. 

It may take a number of years before all the maps 
now in use are discarded as erroneous representations 
of the earth’s surface. They are woeful distortions, but 
the cost of replacing them is an important factor, as is 
also the prejudice in favor of their simplicity. Mer- 
cator’s diagrammatic representation makes Greenland far 
too large and Africa far too small, and it is wholly im- 
possible ‘for calculating the shortest distances between 
points, yet mankind having been so long accustomed 
to this faulty picture will not readily adapt itself to the 
novelty of the Cahill outlines. 

Fortunately the leading educationalists are already 
persuaded that it is better to have truth, even if a little 
more complex, than simple error. At a first glance the 
new map is for all the world like a butterfly, but after 
gazing at it for some time one realizes that it is the 
only way of correctly picturing the earth as a flat sur- 
face. Cut an orange into four equal parts, remove the 
sections of skin, press them out flat, place them together 
so that the four points are equidistant from each other 
and lie on the rim of a half circle, and you have the 
outlines of the field on which is drawn the Cahill map. 
If your orange were a rubber globe correctly mapped 
and were cut in the same way you would have the com- 
pleted design. 

A number of fanciful poetic images have been drawn 
from the butterfly appearance of the new projection, but 
the most curious circumstance is that it gives the land 
three distinct points—Cape Town, Cape Horn and Tas- 
mania, thus calling to mind Shakespeare’s reference in 
“King John” to “the three corners of the world.” 

Though of absorbing interest to students, the aver- 
age reader may ask of what practical value is the change. 
To this there are many answers, the most important of 
which is, probably, that supplied by Professor McAdie, 
who, in arguing for a rational projection for maps, points 
out that the Mercator distortion is absolutely valueless 
for charting storm areas. 

As mankind from China to Peru is interested in the 
weather, it will soon be interested in the Cahill map 
when it is shown that no other is so well suited for 
meteorological purposes.—Editorial, S. F. Chronicle, Nov. 
23, 1913. 


— ie ae 


Administration Building, for the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The building is now nearing completion. It con- 
tains, as its name implies, all the administrative offices of 
the University, the art department and museum, the li- 
brary and Government stack room, the Natural History 
Museum and department, the music department, boys’ 
and girls’ rest rooms, locker rooms and toilet rooms. 
Provision has been made for adding, as soon as the 


means are available, an auditorium wing in the rear, to 
seat 1500. 


The building is practically fire-proof. It has a steel 
skeleton with outer walls of brick, stone faced, floors and 
roof slab of reinforced concrete; partition walls of hollow 
blocks. 

The exterior walls are faced with Sanpete Sand Stone 
from Southern Utah, with trimmings of cream colored 
Terra Cotta. The foundation is of local granite. 

The building is equipped with a well designed sys- 
tem of heating and ventilation, including an air clean- 
ing device. 

This building marks a new era in the school build- 
ings of the State. TO COST, WITH ITS EQUIP- 
MENT, $300,000.00. 

Cannon & Fetzer and Ramm Hansen, Associated 
Architects, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


+ + + 
Macky Auditorium Building, Boulder, Colorado 


Time has been when private wealth was hoarded, 
hoarded for personal gratifications, or left after death in 
such a condition as to be of no value either to individ- 
uals or to the public. 

Of late years, many men have given large sums of 
money to different institutions to be used for the better- 
ment of man, or large sums have been donated for specific 
purposes and again whole estates have been willed for 
public use. 

It is unfortunate that more of the vast wealth which 
has been accumulated by the few is not or should not be 
so placed as to be of direct benefit, welfare, comfort and 
advancement of the people as a whole, who require as- 
sistance, and will not and do not forget that such advan- 
tages were made possible through some broad minded and 
public spirited individual. 

It is a great pleasure to refer to Mr. Andrew J. 
Macky, an old resident of the State of Colorado, who 
willed to the Colorado State University a sum sufficient 
for the erection of a building, cuts of which appear in 
this issue. 

The building was erected for auditorium and adminis- 
tration purposes. The matter of construction and de- 
signing was placed in the hands of A. M. Gove and T. F. 
Walsh, architects of Denver, who caused the contracts to 
be let in September, 1909. 

The building is built of what is known as St. Vrain 
stone and trimmed with Indiana Buff limestone. The 
St. Vrain stone is of a reddish brown color and is very 
hard and durable. This stone was laid in broken ashlar, 
having a rock face, the limestone trimmings being fin- 
ished with a rubbed surface. 

The building faces directly to the south and is 223 feet 
from east to west and 221 feet from north to south and 
90 feet from grade to the highest point. It contains ad- 
ministration departments, art room and some class rooms 
in the east and west wings, as well as the auditorium 
proper. 

The auditorium is 90 feet wide and 160 feet deep and 
has a seating capacity of 3,000. In connection with this 
a stage has been provided, being 30 feet deep and 90 feet 
wide. 


A large banquet room occupies the space below the 
auditorium, 

Eighteen exits have been provided from the audi- 
torium, making a total opening of 140 feet, which could 
be used in case of emergency. 

The electric light is provided from the University 
power plant and the steam for heating purposes comes 
from the same source, both of which are carried from 
the plant to the building in an underground tunnel. 

Electrically driven fans, being 78 inches in diameter, 
will distribute the heat to various parts of the building. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICERS FOR 1914. 


PG icici a cisistenastaniins evi 
Kirst Vice-President .... : 
Second Vice-President _.. 

Secretary 
‘Treasurer 


-R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas R. Kimbal, Omaha, Neb. 


........frank C. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 


.D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— John L. Mauran, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


For One Year 
Irving K. Pond, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 
John M. Donaldson, Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward A. Crane, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Two Years 

Burt L. Fenner, 160 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

C. Grant LalFarge, 25 Madison Sq., N., New York, N. Y. 

H. Van Buren Magonigle, 7 West 38th St., New York, 

|. a 2 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, G. B. McDou- 
gall, Russ Building, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National Bank Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Wil- 
liam Mooser, Union Trust Building. 

Chairman of Committee on Competition, Geo, B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery St. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, Robert 
B. Young, 701 Lankershim Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Information, W. C. Pen- 
nell, Bryne Building, Los Angeles. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To the Members of the San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A.: 

Note carefully the list of the new Standing Commit- 
tees. If your name appears as the Chairman or as a 
member of a Committee, you are expected to act with 
the Committee named, without further notice. 

GEO. B. McDOUGALL, 
President. 
SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, 
Secretary. 
December 18th, 1913 

The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco 
Chapter, of the American Institute of Architects was held 
at the Tait-Zinkand Cafe, on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1913. The meeting was called to order at 8:05 
p. m., by Mr. Geo. B. McDougall. 

There were twenty-three members present: and Mr. 
Charles H. Alden, President of the Washingcon State 
Chapter; Mr. W. H. Crocker of New York, Associate 
Editor of the American Architect; Mr. L. J. Flynn, editor 
of the Pacific Coast Architect; Mr. F. A. Narramore, a 
member of the Oregon State Chapter, and Mr. L. A. 
Upton, of San Francisco, were the guests of the Chapter. 


MINUTES 
The minutes of the regular meetirg of November 
20th, 1913, were read and approved. 


For Three Years 
Octavius Morgan, 1126 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
W. R. B. Willcox, Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Walter Cook, New York, N. Y. 


Auditors 
Thomas J. D. Fuller, 806 Seventeenth St., Washington, 
. C. 
Robert Stead, 906 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Morris H. 
house, Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. 
Secretary, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Portland, Ore. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information (not 
known). 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month, 
(Portland) ; annual, October. 

Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Charles H. 

’ Alden, Crary Building, Seattle, Wash. Secretary, 
Arthur R. Loveless, 601 Colman Building, Seattle. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Chas. 
H. Alden, Cary Building, Seattle (till further no- 
tice send all communications to A. L. Loveless, 620 
Colman Building, Seattle.) 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, Au- 
gust and September), (at Seattle except one in 
spring at Tacoma); annual, November. 


\V hite- 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sub-Committee on Public Information, A. I. A. 

Mr. Mooser, for this Committee, had nothing new to 
report. 
Sub-Committee on Competitions, A. I. A. 

Mr. Mooser, for this Committee, reported that the 
Committee had cognizance of several unauthorized com- 
petitions, but no definite information to report yet. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Committee to Audit Books of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mr. Bernard J. Joseph, for this Committee, read a 
written report, which was ordered received, and the Com- 
mittee discharged with thanks. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The following communications were received and 
ordered placed on file: 

rom the State Board of Architecture, in regard to 
uncertificated architects ; from Glenn Brown, Secretary A. 
I. A., acknowledging receipt of notification of resignation 
of Mr. Llewellyn B. Dutton. Letters from Lowa, Colo- 
rado and Michigan Chapters, regarding the new proposed 
Amendment; from the Washington State Chapter, re- 
questing notification of visit of any of our members to 
Seattle; from the Executive Committee of the Portola 
Festival, requesting donation to the Finance Committee. 
Clipping from a Cleveland newspaper announcing speech 
to be made by Mr. G. Alexander Wright of this City, 
and a copy of the Quantity Surveyor. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

The next order of business being the election of Presi- 
dent and of one Trustee, Mr. Edgar A. Mathews took 
the chair, and there being no other nomination, the Sec- 
retary was directed to cast a ballot for Mr. Geo. B. Me- 
Dougall for the office of President. Mr. McDougall was 
thereupon declared elected for the office of President for 
the current term. 

There being no other nomination, the Secretary was 
directed to cast a ballot for Mr. W. B. Faville for the 
office of Trustee. Mr. Faville was thereupon duly de- 
clared elected the Trustee for the current term. 


NEW BUSINESS 

The communication from the State Board of Archi- 
tecture, giving the opinion of their attorney in the 
Marin County matter, was referred to the Committee on 
Relations with the State Board of Architecture, to be 
named later. 

The joint reports of Messrs. Mooser and Schulze as 
the Chapter’s delegates to the New Orleans convention, 
were read in part by both gentlemen, and at the con- 
clusion were ordered received. placed on file, and the 
delegates to receive the thanks of the Chapter. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing Standing Committees to serve the Chapter for the 
current vear: 

Board of Directors. 

Geo. B. McDougall, Chairman; Edgar A. Mathews, 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, W. B. Faville, Henry A. Schulze. 
Sub-Committee on Public Information. 

William Mooser, Chairman; Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
Geo. B. McDougall. 

Sub-Committee on Competitions, A. I. A. 

Geo. B. McDougall, Chairman; Sylvain Schnait- 
tacher, William Mooser, Hermann Barth, Edw. G. Gar- 
den. 

Legislative Committee. 

Edgar A. Mathews, Chairman; Mathew O’Brien, Al- 
bert Schroepfer, Rudolph A. Herold. 
Building Laws Committee. 

Wm. A. Newman, Chairman; Elmer Jerome Kraft, 
Leo J. Devlin, Kenneth MacDonald, Jr. 

Education Committee on Practice. 

Smith O’Brien, Chairman; Ralph Warner Hart, Wm. 
A. Newman, Thomas J. Welsh. 

Architectural League and Education. 

Aygust C. Headman, Chairman; Arthur Brown, Jr., 
John Albert Baur. 

Sacramento Committee on Chapter Affairs. 

James Seadler, Chairman; Rudolph A. Herold, Geo. 
C. Sellon. 

Oakland Committee on Chapter Affairs. 

Chas. W. Dickey, Chairman; Louis S. Stone, Ired 
Duane Voorhees. 

San Jose Committee on Chapter Affairs. 

\WVWm. Binder, Chairman; Geo. W. Page. 
Home Industry League Committee. 

Henry A. Schulze. 

Chamber of Commerce Committee. 
Sylvain Schnaittacher. 
Civic League Committee. 

Geo. B. McDougall, Chairman; Sylvain Schnait- 
tacher. 

Housing Association Committee. 

Bernard J. Joseph, Chairman; Geo. Adrian Apple- 
garth. 

Quantity Surveying Committee. 

G. W. Wright, Chairman; Wm. H. Crim, Jr., Frank 
T. Shea. 


Committee on 1915 Convention. 

James W. Reid, Chairman; W. D. Bliss, Geo. W. 
Welham, Charles E. Hodges, O. G. Traphagen. 
Committee on Relations With State Board of Architec- 

ture. 

Thomas J. Welsh, Chairman; Milton Lichtenstein. 

The guests of the evening, Messrs. Alden, Crocker, 
lynn, Narramore, and Upton, by invitation of the Chair, 
briefly addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Garden, having brought up the question as to 
the functions of the Educational Committee on Practice 
with reference to the activity of this Committee during 
ihe previous term, Mr. Mathews stated that an elaborate 
program had been prepared by the previous Committee, 
put had net been carried out through the disinclination 
of the Chairman to act. A discussion followed on the 
desirability of having professional papers or a symposium 
at frequent intervals under the auspices of this Commit- 
tee. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There being no further business before the Chapter, 
on motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Chapter 
adjourned at 11 o'clock. 

+ + + 


Oregon Chapter, A. I. A. 


Report of Meeting Held Dec. 17th, 1913; at Com- 
mercial Club Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Meeting called to order by President Whitehouse. 

The following members answered the roll call: 
Messrs. Whitehouse, Wilson, Mayer, Bennes, Holford, 
Doyle, Hogue, Beckwith, Thompson, Lazarus and Law- 
rence. 

Minutes of the meeting on November 20th, as 
printed, were approved. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee, meeting held 
December 2, 1913, read and approved. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee meeting, held 
December 15, 1913, read and approved. 

Reports of Committees 

1. Doyle, Chairman, Committee of Professional 
Practice : 

“Your committee on Professional Practice expects 
to make a report at the next monthly meeting of the 
Chapter. We are working on a minimum schedule of 
charges that we hope to be able to recommend for adop- 
tion.” 

Ordered filed. 

2. Fouilhoux, Chairman, Committee on Program 
and Entertainment: 

“IT have the following to offer in the way of sug- 
gestions for Chapter dinners: 

“These dinners to be held quarterly and be made as 
attractive as possible to the members of the Chapter. I 
had a talk with the manager of the University Club and 
we can secure the use of the private dining room in the 
Club, which can accommodate 24 people. As our average 
has not been over seventeen or eighteen, I think we can 
safely count on using the University Club’s private din- 
ing room. We could have a very substantial dinner, in- 
cluding appetizers, before dinner and choice of beer or 
claret during dinner for $1.50 a plate, and I would rec- 
ommend that we adopt a program along those lines for 
our quarterly dinners.” 

Upon motion made by Mayer and seconded by Mr. 
Doyle, report was accepted. 

3. Holford, Chairman, Education Committee: 

“Tn accordance with instructions given at last month- 
ly meeting, your committee on Education begs to sub- 
mit the following report as to condition of the Archi- 
tectural Club, both as to finances and to membership: 
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Cash in Bank 
Remular Club account ......-.:.2....c.s00:. $ 20.81 
Exhibition account —............. sheila asia: 


Bills to be collected on exhibition account 90,00 


IE WII icascesce hacuctisataiceneseanceaniticndiinnbisnasicy 354.00 
$572.74 
Yearly income from dues if all members 
a Seite ciate Baste c vec hbala at al Nactanlanehisn $858.00 
Rent from Floral Society $5.00 per month 60.00 





$918.00 

Amount of back dues doubtful of collection....... ...$227 .00 

“If these are subtracted from the bills to be col- 
lected by the club, there will be available $345.74. 

Yearly expenses slain asic $918.00 

Rent, $57.50 per month............................ $690.0 


sou O 
Light average $2.00 per month................... 24.00 
ee ee a. ee cn 
WINE since asscancennansiatacaseainiieaeieans iis casas _ 48.00 


—— $788.25 


Yearly surplus $129.75 


“The Club Treasurer, however, considers that there 
will be a loss of income from doubtful members, men 
who are now in arrears and men leaving town, of $244.00, 
making a yearly deficit of $144.25. 

“The membership list shows a total of 93 members. 
Of these are 5 architects; 7 senior members, 4 junior 
members, 8 associate members, whom the Treasurer 
classes as doubtful, some being in arrears, and some out 
of town. If these were dropped from the membership 
there would be a net membership of 73. 

“Your committee finds that there are several Chap- 
ter members in arrears for dues, and also several chapter 
members who are not members of the Club. 

“Believing that the Club is worthy of our support 
and can fill a very necessary part in the upbuilding of the 
profession, your committee would recommend that the 
Chapter appoint a special committee to co-operate with 
the Club Treasurer in an effort to collect the back dues 
among the chapter members, and with the club officers 
to devise a means of increasing the Club’s membership 
and make it of more value to the profession. 

“Your committee feels that every chapter member 
should be a member of the Club.” 

Upon motion made by Mr. Wilson and seconded by 
Mr. Thompson, report was accepted. In an informal 
discussion of the subject, Mr. Mayer remarked that the 
support of the Architectural Club fell too strongly upon 
the architects and that there should be more interest 
taken on the part of the draughtsmen, and that the finan- 
cial condition of the club was largely due to the members 
themselves. Mr. Beckwith pointed out that $2000 had 
been invested in the quarters and that it should not be 
allowed to lapse. 

Mr. Doyle suggested that other organizations be in- 
terested to use the quarters. 

Mr. Holford suggested that lack of janitor service 
Was a great draw-back. 

4. Wilson, Chairman, Membership Committee: 

“Your committee on membership has taken up the 
advisability of reclassifying dues reduction to members 
who are non-residents of Portland, and therefore cannot 
participate in the meetings of the Chapter. The majority 
of the committee feel that the present dues of $6.00 a year 
is not too much to ask of the non-resident members, in 
view of the many advantages which they will derive from 
being members of the Chapter. We think they should 
receive the minutes of the meetings the same as the local 
members so as to enable them to keep in touch with what 
the chapter is doing. It must also be remembered that 


in cases of competitions, as well as local work, which 
they may be directly interested in, they would have the 
co-operation and protection of the chapter, which they 
would not have if not members of the chapter. There- 
fore, those outside of Portland would get the same bene- 
fit from the chapter as the local men would. This is such 
a broad question we feel it should be brought up for 
discussion at a meeting before it is put to a vote. 

“We have been unable so far to get around to many 
of the architects outside of the chapter who we consider 
eligible to become members of same, but at the next 
meeting hope to be able to report more fully on those 
we have approached.” 

Upon motion of Mr. Doyle, seconded by Mr. 
with, the report was accepted. 


+ 


Beck- 


Chester Hogue, Chairman, Committee Quantity 
Survey: - , 

“IT beg to submit the following report as Chairman 
of the Chapter Committee on Quantity Survey. The 
resolution favoring the Quantity Survey, which was 
amended and endorsed at the last meeting of the chap- 
ter, was submitted to the Portland Association of mem- 
bers of the American Society of Civil Engineers, on 
November 24th, and was endorsed by that organization 
after being amended by adding the words “as applied to 
structural engineering.” The resolution was also submit- 
ted to the Oregon Society of Engineers at its last meet- 
ing on December 11th, and was referred to a committee 
of three for report at the next meeting.” 

Report ofdered filed. 

Mr. Doyle, Chairman, Rose Festival Committee, re- 
ported that several meetings had been held and that the 
Rose Festival people apparently were favorable to the 
recommendations of the Architectural Committee. 

BALLOTS ON MEMBERSHIP 

President Whitehouse appointed Messrs. Beckwith 
and Thompson as tellers, who reported that Mr. Fred- 
erick Stanley Allyn, W. B. Patterson and Lee Hawley 
Hoffman were elected to membership. 

COMMUNICATIONS READ 

Resignation from Mr. Frank Logan was read. Upon 
motion of Mr. Doyle, seconded by Mr. Wilson, resigna- 
tion was not accepted. President appointed Messrs. Laz- 
arus and Beckwith a committee to see Mr. Logan and 
endeavor to persuade him to reconsider his action. 

Competition programme for the Eugene High School 
was presented by the Secretary. Proving to be contrary 
to the code of competitions, the Secretary was instructed 
to call the attention of the members of the Chapter. 

Communications from Judge R. S. Bean were read, 
asking the Chapter to appoint a committee for a confer- 
ence with a committee from the Board of Regents of the 
State University in regard to the method to be pursued 
for the selection of an architect for the new buildings. 

President's telegram to M. B. Medary, chairman of 
Committee on Competitions, asking for advice on possible 
competition, including a 5 per cent fee and a Jury on 
which the Board of Regents would control the majority, 
was read. Mr. Medary’s telegram in reply, was as fol- 
lows: 

“Institute is not likely to approve competition under 
six per cent unless under extraordinary circumstances. 
This action is based on fact that competition gives to the 
owner the services of a number of architects, and the suc- 
cessful competition is put to much additional expense: 
majority of jury architects would probably be waived, 
provided one architect was on Jury; letter follows.” 

Communication from lon Lewis in regard to John 
Logan claim for legal services in connection with the pro- 
posed amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Law, was read. 
Letter was ordered filed. 
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It was moved, seconded and carried that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to pay one-half of $75.00 to the 
Builders’ Exchange as soon as funds permitted, and that 
the Executive Committee investigate the necessity for an 
assessment. 

It was moved by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. Hol- 
ford, that Messrs. Kayer, Logan, Hogue, Whitehouse and 
Lawrence constitute a committee to confer with the spe- 
cial committee from the Board of Regents of the State 
University. 

Motion accepted. 

Motion made by Mr. Doyle and seconded by Mr. 
Beckwith gave above committee power to act. 


Mr. Thompson moved, Mr. Wilson seconded, that 
meeting adjourn. 





December 13th, 1913. 
Multnomah County Commissioners, 
Court House, City. 
(Attention of Mr. Rufus Holman.) 
Gentlemen: 

The Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, through its Executive Committee, respectfully 
suggests in view of the importance of the Inter-State 
Bridge over the Columbia River that your Commissions 
invite as consulting advisory architects a Washington 
architect and an Oregon architect to serve gratuitously 
in aiding the Commissions on architectural features of 
the bridge. 

\Ve would suggest that the selection be made from 
the State Chapters of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects from a list submitted to the Commissions by the 
Chapters of both states. 

We suggest also that an architect be employed by 
the Commissions in conjunction with the engineer, or if 
this is not feasible that the engineer's contract include the 
services of an architect paid by him but subject to the 
approval of your Honorable body. Bridges throughout 
the country of such importance as this structure, will have 
invariably used the services of an architect in conjunc- 
tion with the engineer. 

\Ve trust that these suggestions will be 
you in the spirit in which they are offered. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) EELIS F. LAWRENCE, 
Secretary, Oregon Chapter, A. I. A. 


received by 


Approved by: 
Doyle, Lazarus, Whitehouse, Johnson, Mayer. 


Portland, Ore., December 20th, 1913. 
Mr. Morris H. Whitehouse, 
President Oregon Chapter, A. I. A., 
Wilcox Building, Portland, Oregon. 
My dear Mr. Whitehouse: 





I desire in behalf of the Committee of the Regents to 
convey to you, and through you to your Committee and 
Chapter, our thanks for the very agreeable interview ac- 
corded us last evening, and especially for the sympathetic 
desire manifested by you all to aid us in reaching the 
best solution of the problem before us. Whatever the 
outcome may be, I assure you your kindly attitude is 
keenly appreciated and that we are greatly obliged to 
you. 

Our Committee has reached no conclusion. Two of 
the members were not present last evening, and of course 
will have to be consulted; Some of those present hesi- 
tated about a competition on account of the expense and 
delay incident thereto, and felt that the Committee should 
report to the Board advising the selection of an architect 
and giving him the commission. Personally, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that I am inclined to the view that 


a limited competition in accordance with the rules of 
your Association would, under all the circumstances, be 
the most satisfactory method of procedure, but I am only 
one among several, and my views may not appeal to the 
majority in the final outcome. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed)  R. 
2” a 


Washington State Chapter, A. I. A. 

The January meeting of the Washington State Chap- 
ter American Institute of Architects was held at the 
Arctic Club January 5th, with twelve members present. 

Messrs. Clancy N. Lewis, editor of the Pacific Builder 
& Engineer, and W. H. Crocker, associate editor of the 
American Architect. were present as guests. 

Mr. E. B. Van Winkle, Jr., was advanced to regular 
membership and Mr. Richard Ellis and Earl C. Parks 
were voted into Junior membership in the Chapter. 

A vote of thanks to the Louisiana Chapter for its 
hospitality to the Washington State Chapter delegates 
to the convention was passed. An interesting report of 
the delegates, Messrs. Alden and Sayward, was read by 
Mr. Bebb in the absence of the delegates. 

Mr. Crocker and Mr. Lewis spoke entertainingly to 
the Chapter of matters concerning the architectural pro- 
fession in which they were interested. 

The subject, “Quantity Survey System,” was _ in- 
formally discussed and it was decided to have a full dis- 
cussion of the same at a later meeting. 


ARTHUR L. 


S. BEAN. 


LOVELESS, 
Secretary. 
-. +> + 


Southern California Chapter, A. I. A., Meet 

The sixty-eighth meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
was held at the Hollenbeck Cafe, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on Tuesday, January 13, 1914. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:40 p. m. by 
Vice-president A. C, Martin. 

The following members were present: 
A. L. Acker John Parkinson 
J. E. Allison Fernand Parmentier 
J. J. Backus H. M. Patterson 
Joseph J. Blick W. C. Pennell 


W. E. Erkes _ T. F. Power 

Lyman Farwell A. F. Rosenheim 

Homer W. Glidden F. L. Stiff 

John C. Hillman W. J. Saunders 

J. W. Krause C. F. Skilling 

John P. Krempel P. J. Van Trees 

A. C. Martin J. T. Vawter 

H. H. Martin Aug. Wackerbarth 
B. Marston Albert R. Walker 

B. M. Morris H. F. Withey 

O. W. Morgan F. R. Schaefer 

S. T. Norton Wim. Henry Willson 


Robert H. Orr 


As guests of the Chapter were present W. S. Davis, 
John Bowler and E. J. Clemens of the Builder and Con- 
tractor, and William E. Prine of the Southwest Con- 
tractor. 

The minutes of the Sixty-seventh meeting were 
read and adopted. 

lor the Chapter’s Committee appointed to confer 
with the Master Builders Association, the secretary 
read a letter from the Association to the Chapter’s 
Committee. This subject was ordered laid over for 
the following meeting for further report and discussion. 

Communications were next read as follows: From 
F. C. Baldwin, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
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lications, A, I. A., requesting the names of local clubs 
and other civic bodies who might be interested in the 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects. The 
secretary was instructed to reply to this communication 
and comply with the request, also to recommend that 
the Journal be sent. to the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil and Housing and Art Commissions, 

rom Octavius Morgan, relating incidents of his 
trip abroad and offering his 


greetings to the members 
of the Chapter. 


‘rom the Los Angeles Builders Exchange, request- 
ing the Chapter’s co-operation in matters of mutual in- 
terest to Architects and Builders. This matter was 
placed in charge of the Chapter’s Sub-committee on 
Public Information. . 

Irom the department of buildings, Los Angeles 
Board of Public Works, calling attention of the Chap- 
ter’s members to the recent amendments to the building 
ordinances concerning the issuing of building permits. 
Chis communication was ordered filed. 

From the National Conference on City Planning; 
this was also ordered filed. — 

‘rom Glenn Brown, retiring secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, congratulating the Chapter 
upon its accomplishments and co-operation with the 
Institute during his term of office. ‘The secretary was 
instructed to reply to this communication, expressing 
the Chapter’s high sense of gratitude and appreciation 
to Mr. Glenn Brown for the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Institute during his fifteen-year term 
of office, on motion made by John P, Krempel, sec- 
onded by A. F. Rosenheim, and duly carried. 

From W. R. B. Willcox, newly elected director of 
the Institute from Seattle, requesting the report of 
delegates of this Chapter to the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the Institute and offering his services to 
co-operate in the interests of this Chapter in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Octavius Morgan, director of the In- 
stitute from Southern California. 

From the Costumes Committee of the St. Louis 
Pageant, extending invitation to the members of this 
Chapter to enter into competition for costumes, etc., 
for the St. Louis Pageant to be held in May, 1914. 
This communication was ordered filed. 

A circular of. information from the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, together with a program of exhibition 
of Architectural designs, executed by students in the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. This communication 
was ordered filed. 

The chairman next called for a report of the Chap- 
ter’s delegates to the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the Institute, and a summary report was read by 
I’. Parmentier, followed by verbal reports by A. F. 
Rosenheim and A, C. Martin. On motion made by 
John P. Krempel, seconded by Aug. Wackerbarth and 
duly carried, the delegates’ report was ordered spread 
upon the minutes, and the thanks of the Chapter ex- 
tended to the delegates. 

To Mr. R. B. Young, president of the Chapter and 
confined to his home through illness, the secretary was 
instructed to address on behalf of the Chapter, a letter 
of sympathy and regrets at his absence, on motion made 
by John P. Krempel, seconded by Lyman Farwell, and 
unanimously carried. 

On the subject of the California State law of 1872, 
concerning competitions, Mr. J. E. Allison read a letter 
from Mr. Edward Hyatt of Sacramento, California, State 
Superintendent of Education. Mr. Hyatt, in this letter 
stated that the California State law of 1872, governing 
competitions for plans and public buildings was in- 
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operative, and he had notified every school dis 
state to that effect. : 

After various minor discussions. 
journed at 9:40 p. m, 


trict in the 


the meeting ad- 
a oe 
San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A. 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects Was 
held at the Tait-Zinkand Cafe, on Thursday evening, 
January 15th, 1914, The meeting was called to order 
at 8:15 o’clock by Mr. Geo. B. McDougall, 

There were fourteen members present. 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the regular meeting of December 

I8th, 1913, were read and approved. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

There was nothing to report from any of the Stand- 
ing Committees with the exception of the Educational 
Committee on Practice, which was as follows: Mr. 
Smith O’Brien. Chairman, reported that his Committee 
had arranged that, at the next meeting of the Chapter, 
Mr. Lewis G. Maurer would read a paper on “Water 
Proofing”; and the Committee had in contemplation 
speakers for other meetings, 

COMMUNICATIONS | 

The following communications were received and 
ordered placed on file: 

From Glenn Brown. letters in reference to the Shea 
resolution, and the changing of the name of the Chapter, 
and a letter of farewell as Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects; from the Michigan Chapter, A, 
I. A., minutes of the regular monthly meeting.  Cir- 
cular letter from Mr. Dawson Watson, Chairman Cos- 
tumes Committee, St. Louis Pageant Costume Compe- 
tition, asking co-operation of the Chapter with this 
Committee in reference to their coming Pageant; cir- 
cular letters and enclosed pamphlet from the American 
Federation of Arts calling attention to the merits of 
their official magazine, “Art and Progress.” <A letter 
from Mr. Harris Allen, member San Francisco Chapter, 
A. I. A., asking information as to what steps the Chap- 
ter has taken with reference to the Elks’ Hall Competi- 
tion in Berkeley; from Mr. G. A. Wright, sample postal 
used by the Kansas City Chapter, A. I. A.. for meeting 
notices. Three letters from the Portola Festival Finance 
Committee, soliciting subscriptions to cover debt in- 
curred during the last Portola Festival; from the Daily 
Journal of Commerce in reference to the candidacy of 
Mr. A. C. Rulofson, as a member of the Foreign Trades 
Commission. Circular from the General Contractors’ 
Association in reference to the controversy between the 
local plasterers’ union No. 66 and the Building Trades 
Council; later letter from the same organization. stat- 
ing the near end of the dispute; circular letter from the 
General Contractors’ Association, asking the co-opera- 
tion of the members of the San Francisco Chapter in 
the dispute between the plasterers’ union and the car- 
penters’ union. Copy of the Pacific Coast Architect, 
The Improver, Architecture and Building, and the Jour- 
nal of The Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
copy of the Quantity Surveyor; reprint from “The Amer- 
ican Architect,” giving article by Mr. G. Alexander 
Wright, S. F. Chapter, A. I. A.. on quantity surveying; 
letter and pamphlet from the National Conference on 
City Planning 1913 Catalogue, Exhibition Architects’ 
League of Memphis. Letter from Mr. J. M. Cleary, 
Landscape Architect. calling attention to the damage 
done during the recent storm, at the Cliff House Beach: 
from the San Francisco Architectural Club, asking sup- 
port of Chapter for 1915 Exhibit. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


There was no unfinished business. 


NEW BUSINESS 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the 
Secretary was directed to place in full on the minutes 
of the Chapter, letter received from the American In- 
stitute of Architects under date of December 17, 1913, 
which is as follows: 

December 17, 1913. 
Mr. Sylvain Sechnaittacher, Sec’y, 
San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors in New Orleans November 30th, 1913, your tele- 
gram as Secretary of the San Francisco Chapter was 
read, stating that the Shea Resolution had been with- 
drawn and expunged from the minutes of the Chapter 
at its meeting November 20th. I was requested by the 
Board to express to the San Francisco Chapter the ap- 
preciation of the Board for the lovalty of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter toward the Institute, by its action in this 
matter. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed ) GLENN BROWN, 
Secretary. 

The communication from Mr. Harris Allen with 
reference to the Competition for the Elks’ Hall Build- 
ing at Berkeley was referred to the Board of Directors, 
as was also the letter from the San Francisco Architec- 
tural Club in re Architectural Exhibit in 1915. 

The Secretary was directed to acknowledge receipt 
of letters from the General Contractors’ Association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried the 
Secretary was directed to notify the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition that the Chapter had been instru- 
mental in the selection of Los Angeles as the conven- 
tion city for 1915, and that San Francisco would be in- 
cluded in the itinerary of the visiting architects, and 
that the Chapter had a Committee for the purpose. 

Certain amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Chapter were suggested by Mr. Mooser, 
and discussed. The following amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws were read and, in accordance with 
the present By-Laws, the Secretary was directed to 
forward copies of the same to the members for a letter 
ballot. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution was 
altered to read: 

ARTICLE VI 

Section 1. The Constitution may be added to, al- 
tered or amended upon a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers voting, of all Institute and Chapter members in 
good standing; provided, that at least twenty days 
previous notice of proposed change shall have been sent 
by the Secretary to each Institute and Chapter mem- 
ber, who is qualified to vote. Vote to be obtained by 
letter ballot. 

Article XI, Section 1 in the By-Laws was altered 
to read as follows: 

ARTICLE XI 

Section 1. These By-Laws may be added to, al- 
tered or amended at any regular meeting of this organ- 
ization, provided that the proposed amendment. shall 
have been submitted and read at a previous regular meet- 
ing or special meeting called for that purpose, and also 
a copy thereof in printed or written form delivered or 
mailed to each member at least twenty days prior to 
the date of proposed final action thereon. A two-thirds 
vote of all members voting shall be necessary to final 
adoption. Vote to be obtained by letter ballot. 

The other amendments discussed were referred to 
a Special Committee on the Revision of the Constitution 


and By-Laws as follows: Messrs. William Mooser, 
Kdgar A. Mathews, and Sylvain Schnaittacher. 

The Secretary was directed to communicate with 
the New York and Philadelphia Chapters as to the opera- 
tion of the Chapters with reference to Junior Member- 
ship. 

The Chair announced with regret that since the last 
meeting the Chapter had lost from its membership 
thru death Ernest Martin Hoen of Sacramento, and 
I’, Ht. Martens of San Francisco. The Secretary was 
directed to send suitable letters of condolence and sym- 
pathy, expressing the regret of the Chapter at the demise 
of the deceased members. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There being no further business before the Chapter 
on motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Chap- 
ter adjourned at 10:35 o'clock. Subject to approval. 

SS 


San Francisco Architectural Club. 

At the semi-annual business meeting of the San 
Francisco Architectural Club, held January 7, 1914, the 
following officers were elected: President, George Green- 
wood; Vice-President, Charles P. Weeks; Secretary, Al- 
bert R. Williams; Treasurer, William D. Sherman; Direc- 
tors, Henry A. Thomsen and James A. Magee. 

\William A. Garren was appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of George Greenwood. 

— 


SAN DIEGO 
Change of Officers 


At a meeting of the San Diego Architectural Asso- 
ciation held recently, J. B. Lyman, of the firm of Bris- 
tol & Lyman, was elected president of the organization 
for the coming year. Cressy, of Quayle Bros. & Cressy, 
was chosen vice-president, and Robert Halley, secretary 
and treasurer. 

\V. S. Hebbard, the retiring president, held his office 
for the last three vears. 

“It is owing to the efforts of Mr. Hebbard,” said the 
president, Mr. Lyman, “that the organization has been 
placed on a firm foundation. It is now hoped that dur- 
ing the coming years the association will widen its scope 
and become a potent factor in the upbuilding of the city.” 

The association has 25 members. 

+ + + 


Trade Notes 

Architect J. Jay Knapp of Los Angeles, has removed 
his office, and is now located at 1028 South Hope Street. 

Architect Thomas Hooper, Victoria, B. C., has re- 
turned after spending several months in London and 
Paris. 

School Architect F. A. Naramore, Portland, Ore., was 
a recent visitor in San Francisco on his way to Los An- 
geles. 

Architect R. E. Heine, Portland, Ore., was a recent 
visitor in San Francisco on his way to Los Angeles, 
California. 

R. J. Huntington, Pacific Coast Manager of the 
Otis Elevator Co., has returned from a business trip to 
Honolulu. 

Architect George W. Eldridge, Los Angeles, has 
moved his office from the Los Angeles Investment Bldg., 
to 915 Marsh-Strong Bldg. 

The Architectural Terra Cotta on the I. N. Van Nuys 
Building, Los Angeles, was furnished by Gladding Mce- 
ean and Co., San Francisco. 

Architect Carl Nuese, has recently opened offices in 
the Holbrook Building, San Francisco, formerly at Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, France. 
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Architect George W. Eldridge, Los Angeles, has 
moved his office from the Los Angeles Investment Build- 
ing to the March-Strong Building. 

Architect J. Flood Walker, wishes to announce that 
he has opened offices at No. 303 East Fourth Street, at 
Spurgeon Street, Santa Ana, California. 

Thirty plans were submitted November 20th for the 
$60,000 building, to be erected by the State of Massa- 
chusetts at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The architectural firm of Bresemann & Durfee, of 
Victoria and Nanaimo, B. C., has dissolved partnership, 
KX. J. Bresemann continuing the business in his own name 
at Nanaimo. 

Architects Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, Los Angeles, 
have moved their office from the Wright & Collender 
Building, to 411 Brockman Bldg., Seventh Street and 
Grand Avenue. 

Architect U. O. Long has given up his office in the 
Central Building, Los Angeles, and we are informed he 
will continue his Architectural practice from his resi- 
dence office only. 

N. Clarke & Sons furnish the Matt Glazed Terra 
Cotta, which was used in the Polychrome for the Durant 
School Building, Oakland, Cal. Architect J. J. Donovan, 
Security Bank Bldg., Oakland. 

Wilbur David Cook, Landscape Architect, and R. S. 
Rankin and R. F. Wycoff, civil engineers associated with 
Mr. Cook, have moved from the Los Angeles Investment 
Bidg., to 915 Marsh-Strong Bldg, Ninth and Main Streets. 

Architects Eager & Eager, Story Building, Los An- 
geles, have dissolved partnership by mutual consent. A. 
\V. Eager will continue business in the old offices of the 
firm. IF. O. Eager will engage in business independently. 

Gladding, McBean & Co., San Francisco, furnished 
the architectural Terra Cotta on the Administration 
Building for the University of Utah, at Salt Lake City, 
Cannon & Fetzer and Ramm Hansen, Associated Archi- 
teCES. 

Architect Walter B. Griffin, of Chicago, has returned 
after spending some time on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Griffin won first prize in an international competition for 
laying out plans of the new capitol building in Aus- 
tralia. 

William H. Crocker, associate editor of the American 
Architect, spent a few days in San Francisco, after attend- 
ing the annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, held in New Orleans the early part of De- 
cember. 

Architect W. C. Pennell of Austin & Pennell, Wright 
& Collender Building, Los Angeles, was in receipt of a 
Christmas present not from Santa Claus, but by a stork, 
whose visit came Christmas morning. Mother and daugh- 
ter are doing well. 

Architect Loring P. Rixford is leaving shortly for 
Victoria, B. C., and will be temporarily located at 805-7 
B. C. Permanent Loan Bldg., where he is to prepare de- 
tail plans and specifications for the Jubilee Hospital, to 
cost approximately $400,000. 

Architect Chas. H. Alden, President Washington 
State Chapter, A. I. A., of Seattle, Wash., now in 
charge of special Department Division of Works at the 

’anama Pacific Exposition, is making a trip to Seattle 
for the purpose of attending to some business matters. 

Architect Myron Hunt of Los Angeles has’ been 
selected by the regents of the University of Arizona as 
advisory architect to prepare a program for a competition 
for the commission to design a new $150,000 building 
for the Arizona State University. The competition will 
be held in accordance with the rules of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Mr. A. C. Soule, Manager of The Simplex Window 
Co., has just returned from an extended trip to Southern 
California, and the San Joaquin Valley. He reports that 
the outlook is very favorable, particularly in his line, hav- 
ing secured quite a number of contracts for installing 
Simplex Windows. 

Wallace A. Blair, a well known architect of Winni- 
peg, is in Victoria, accompanied by his wife. Mr. Blair 
is greatly enamored with Victoria and its surroundings, 
and has purchased land’in Oak Bay, on which he is build- 
ing a residence. He will probably come to Victoria for 
good in a few months. ' 

Architects Cannon & Fetzer, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
announce that the new District School Building of 
Grantsville, Utah, was dedicated on January 7th. This 
is one of the most handsome buildings of its kind in the 
state, costing about $65,000 and containing all modern 
equipment throughout. 

Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich., have entered the field 
with a splendid House Organ, under the heading of 
“Luxeberry Daily News,” published daily during the 
fourth Annual Convention for the employees of Berry 
Bros., which records the many happenings of the meet- 
ings, and from the contents and the many cartoons, 
one should think every member was made welcome and 
enjoyed a good time. 

Architect Hugh Braunton, of the firm of Braunton 
& Leibert, Vancouver, B. C., has left for the eastern 
states, on a business and pleasure trip. Mr. Braunton 
contends, that in order to do justice to oneself in the 
profession, it has become absolutely essential for the 
architect to travel much, thereby personally familiarizing 
himself with new ideas, especially when improvements 
follow one another, as rapidly as they do in the present 
age. 

Architect Lester Hibbard of Los Angeles, has re- 
turned to this city, after spending a year and a half in 
Paris and Europe, in travel and study. Mr. Hibbard 
eraduated from the College of Architecture at Berkeley, 
in 1909, and then took a year’s post graduate work. 
He later was connected with the office of Architect My- 
ron Hunt. While in Paris, Mr. Hibbard took the exam- 
inations given by the Eccle des Beaux Arts, and dis- 
tinguished himself -in ranking eighteenth in a class of 
625. 

Architects Perry & Fowler, Vancouver, 1. C., have 
instructions from Ottawa, Canada, to proceed at once 
with working drawings and specifications for the new 
Drill Hall to be located on Commercial Drive, Grand- 
view. Estimated cost $375,000. Building will occupy 
an entire block and will be constructed of steel and 
reinforced concrete, faced with red Pressed Brick and 
Denman Island Stone; all modern equipment. A notable 
feature is two large windows set in steel frame 60 feet 
high at the highest point, and 125 feet wide at the 
widest point. 

W. W. Montague & Co., fifty-six years in San 
Francisco, is the oldest business house on the Pacific 
Coast, the founder of which is still at the helm directing 
its affairs. 

The house was established in January, 1858, under 
the firm name of Locke & Montague to do a jobbing 
business in stoves, metals and household goods, located 
at 414-416 Battery street, near Washington street, then 
the business center of the city. The Bank of Cali- 
fornia was on the corner of Washington and Battery 
streets. 

In 1864 there was erected expressly for Locke & 
Montague a brick building “away up town,” 112-114- 
116-118 Lattery street, between California and Pine 
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streets. In later years this location came to be known 
as the “Hardware Block,” there being nine jobbing 
houses of hardware and metals in the block—Locke & 
Montague being the last house to leave the location. 

In 1876 S. M. Locke died and the business was con- 
tinued under the firm name of W. W. Montague & Co., 
remaining on Battery street until 1884, in which year 
they removed to a five-story brick building, 310-312- 
314-316 Market street near Beale street, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1906, after which they resumed busi- 
ness at the corner of Polk and Turk streets. 

In 1909 they moved to the building erected ex- 
pressly for them, 557, 5359, 561 and 563 Market street, 
their present location. 

In the early seventies there were twenty-two jobbers 
of hardware, stoves and metals doing business in San 
lrancisco, only five of which remain in business today. 

\V. P. Fuller & Co. have been having their yearly 
convention this month, which has been attended by the 
managers of their branches at the following points: 

Sacramento, Oakland, Stockton, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Pasadena, Long Beach, Cal.; Portland; Ore.; Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash., as well as their San Fran- 
cisco department managers. 

Several days are generally devoted to visits to their 
factory, where new goods that are about to be put on the 
market are thoroughly examined and got acquainted 
with. This year considerable time was devoted to their 
new varnish plant, which was built since the last con- 
vention. They were shown the exhaustive tests that 
these varnishes have been put to, and were very enthusi- 
astic over the future of Fuller Varnishes. 

At the convention all managers are expected to 
contribute some suggestions toward the extending of the 
business, and policies for the new year are discussed as 
well. 

The enthusiasm and get together spirit of the Fuller 
managers is very marked, and much good from these 
yearly meetings is the result. They look for a very large 
volume of business in 1914, as the report brought in by 
their managers from the different sections is very encour- 
aging. 

The following branch managers were present : 

Mr. C. B. Woodruff, Mr. J. S. Menefee, Mr. L. C. 
Hunter, Mr. C. R. Root, Mr. A. B. Cadman, Mr. D. J. 
Miller, Mr. F. D. Seymour, Mr. P. C. Patterson, Mr. 
David Williamson, Mr. C. W. Jackson, Mr. F. A. Steele, 
and Mr. E. E. Simmons, Mr. W. P. Fuller, Jr., and Mr. 
\\. P. Holden, from the home office. 

+ + + 


CALIFORNIA 


Club House—San Francisco. Class B construction three stories 
and basement, to cost $75,000. Architect G. Albert Lansburgh, 709 
Mission street, San Francisco. 

Lodge Rooms—San Francisco. Architects O’Brien & Werner 
have completed plans for a three-story and basement brick and 
steel Lodge Rooms for the San Francisco Labor Council Hall Asso- 
ciation. Cost to be $75,000. 

Hotel—San_ Francisco. 


Architect Washington J. Miller, 45 
Kearny street, San Francisco, has prepared plans for an eight or 
ten-story Class A construction. The same architect is preparing 
plans for a large Class A hotel bvilding to be erected on the corner 
of Ellis and Mason streets, by an eastern synd‘cate. 

Hotel—San Francisco. Architect August Nordin, Mills Build- 
ing, has completed plans for a three-story and basement reinforced 
concrete hotel building to cost $25,000. 

Hotel Building—San Francisco. Architect Earl B. Scott, Hum- 
holdt Bank Building, has completed plans for a six-story and base- 
ment brick and steel construction hotel building for Downtown 
Realty Co. 

Apartment House—San Francisco. Architects Fabre & Bear- 
wald, Merchants National Bank Building, have completed a three- 


story and basement frame apartment house for A. Artru, to cost 
$17,000. 


Hotel—San Francisco. Architect L. Mastropasqua, 580 Wash- 
ington street, San Francisco, has completed plans for a four-story 
and basement reinforced concrete hotel to be erected on the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Parker Place, and will cost $20,000. 

State Exposition Building—San Francisco. Plans are now com- 
plete for the State Exposition Building for the State of Washington 
by Architect A. F. Heide, 46 Kearny street. It-is a three-story 
frame and concrete construction of classic design, and will cost 
$250,000. 

Club House—Oakland. Architect Edward G. Garden, Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, has been commissioned to prepare plans 
for a two-story and basement club house of frame and concrete, for 
the Sequoia Club, to be erected on Foothill Boulevard, to cost from 
$40,000 to $50,000. 

Stadium—Oakland. Architect J. J. Donovan, Security Bank 
Building, Oakland, is preparing plans for a stadium and track, con- 
crete construction, for the Oakland Stadium Association, to be 
erected at Peralta Park and to cost $260,000. 

Apartment Hovse—Oakland. Architects Rousseau & Rousseau, 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, have completed plans for a 
four-story and basement brick and steel apartment house, to be 
erected on the corner of Oak and Fourteenth streets, for Dr. F. A. 
saird. 

Courthouse—Alturas. Architect F. J. DeLongchamps, Reno, 
Nev., has been commissioned to prepare plans for a two-story and 
basement reinforced concrete courthouse for Modoc County, and 
will cost $90,000. 

School—Eureka. Architect William H. Weeks, 75 Post street, 
San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and basement 
reinforced concrete High School Building, to he erected in Eureka, 
Humboldt County, for the Eureka Union High School District. 

Residence—San Francisco. Architect Charles Edward Hodges, 
Bankers’ Investment Building, San Francisco, has completed plans 
for a two-story and basement frame residence for H. J. Jones, 
Southern Pacific Co., to cost $20,000. 

Residence—Berkeley. Architect Olin S$. Grove, 2911 Telegraph 
avenue, Berkeley, is preparing plans for a two-story and basement 
frame residence for W. W. Grove, to be erected in Claremont Tract 
and will cost $4,500. 

Residence—San Juan Capistrano. Architect A. B. Benton, 114 
N. Spring street, Los Angeles, is preparing plans for a two-story 
and basement residence of reinforced concrete, to be erected for 
John Forster, and to cost $25,000. 

Lodge Hall and Stores—Los Angeles. Architects Morgan, 
Walls & Morgan, Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, are preparing 
plans for a three-story and basement Class A lodge hall and stores, 
for the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, to be erected at the 
corner of Twelfth and Flower streets. 

Hotel—Los Angeles. Architects Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 
Wright & Collender Building, Los Angeles, have nearly completed 
working drawings for an eleven-story and basement Class A hotel, 
to be erected on Main street, between Eighth and Ninth, for Fred 
Grass of San Francisco. Estimated cost $100,000. 

Museum—San Francisco. Architect Lewis P. Hobart, Crocker 
Building, San Francisco, has completed plans for a museum to be 
erected in Golden Gate Park by the California Academy of Sciences. 
It is to be two stories high with basement, Class A construction, 
and to cost $600,000. 

State Exhibit Building—San Francisco. Architects Wayland & 
Fennell have completed plans for a state exhibit building, frame con- 
struction, for the State of Idaho. The structure to cost $25,000. 

Residence—San Francisco. Architect William Knowles, Hearst 
Building, San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and 
attic and basement frame residence for William C. Murdock, to be 
erected at Forest Hill. It will cost $25,000. 

School—San Francisco. Architects Bliss & Faville, Balboa 
Building, have completed plans for a three-story and basement 
frame school building, for the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, to be erected at the corner of Potrero avenue and Twenty- 
fifth street for a Boys’ Home. It will cost $15,000. 

Hospital—San Francisco. Architects Bakewell & Brown, 251 
Kearny street, San Francisco, have heen commissioned to prepare 
plans for a five-story and basement Class A construction hospital, 
to be erected at the Lane Hospital at the corner of Clay and Webster 
streets, for the Stanford University. The cost will be $100,000. 

Office Building—San Francisco. Architect J. Martyn Haenke, 
Story Building, Los Angeles, has prepared plans for a fourteen- 
story and basement office building Class A construction, to be erected 
on the corner of Montgomery and Bush streets. The building will 
cecupy the entire frontage of Montgomery street with the exception 
of that portion at the corner of Sutter and Montgomery owned by 
the Donohue-Kelly people, and will cost $1,200,000. 

Apartment House—San Franciseo. Architect Frederick ‘H. 
Meyer, Bankers’ Investment Building, San Francisco, has completed 
plans for a five or six-story apartment house, Class C construction, 
for Trowbridge & Livingston, to be erected at the corner of Post 
and Williams Place. This building will cost from $75,000 to $100,000. 
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Fire House—Berkeley. Architect William H. Ratcliff, Jr., First 
National Bank Building, Berkeley, has completed plans for a two- 
story and basement reinforced concrete fire house for the City of 
Berkeley, to be erected on the north side of Durant street, near 
Shattuck avenue, and to cost about $25,000. 

3rick Residence—Los Angeles. Architect Frederick Heinlein, 
517 Lissner Building, is now ready to take bids on the erection of 
a three-story brick residence on Oak Knoll avenue, for Baroness 
Rosa von Zimmerman. 

Brick Rooming House—Los Angeles. Architect L. L. Jones 
has completed plans for a four-story brick rooming house, to be 
built at 547 San Julian street, for Julia N. Martin, to cost $30,000. 

High School Building—Ontario, Cal. Architect Norman F. 
Marsh, 214 Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles, is completing 
plans and specifications for rebuilding the science building of the 
Chaffey Union High School at Ontario. 

Auditorium—Los Angeles. <A steel and reinforced concrete 
Class A auditorium will ke erected on Hope street, north of Sixth 
street, for the Bible Institute, and will cost $350,000. 

Amusement Buildings—San Diego. Architect Frederick Hein- 
lein, 517 Lissner Building, Los Angeles, will prepare plans for the 
construction of a grovp of amusement buildings, known as_ the 
Oriental City, for the San Diego Exposition. The buildings will 
be frame and stucco and cost about $150,000. 

Office Building—San Diego. Architect Theodore C. Kistner 
has prepared plans for a six-story and basement office building, to 
be known as the Southern Title Guaranty Building, to be erected 
at 950 Third street, and to cost $125,000. 

Hospital—San Diego. Architect John S. Siebert has prepared 
plans for a six-story hospital at the corner of Eighth and Cedar 
streets, for the British-American Finance Co., which will cost ap- 
proximately $400,000. 

Residence—Santa Barbara. Architects Ray & Soule, 1206 State 
street, have completed plans and have opened bids for the construc- 
tion of a residence for R. W. Vaughan. The architecture is a mix- 
ture of Italian and Mission, and will cost $17,000. 


OREGON 

City Hall—Seaside. Architect F. Manson White has prepared 
plans for a new City Hall for Seaside, to contain fire and police de- 
partments, city administration offices, council chambers and audi- 
torium. Estimated cost $18,000. The same architect is drawing 
plans for a concrete building, covering an entire block, for Alex 
Gilbert, ex-Mayor, the estimated cost of which is $50,000. 

Store—Portland. Architects Emil Schacht & Son have been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a two-story and basement brick 
store at E. First and Alder streets, for D. P. Thompson Estate, to 
cost $80,000. 

Mausoleum—Portland. Architects Foulkes & Hogue have been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a one-story concrete mauscleum, 
to be erected in Riverview Cemetery, to cost $15,000. 

Business Building—Portland. Architects Camp & Dupuy have 
completed plans for a two-story brick and heavy mill building, to 
be erected at the corner of Fifth and Couch streets, for L. R. 
Glisan. Building to cost $20,000. 

Warehouse—Portland. Architect P. Chappell Browne, Mohawk 
Building, Portland, have completed nlans for a two-story and base- 
ment warehouse of concrete construction, for W. P. Crawford, Van- 
couver, Wash., to cost approximately $40,099. 

Residence—Portland. Architects Lawrence & Holford have 
been commissioned to prepare plans for a two-story frame residence 
to cost $8,500, at Lovejoy street and Cornell Road, for F. C. Stettler. 

Factory Group—Portland. The Furniture Specialties Mfg. Co., 
Lumber Exchange Building, Portland, will build a one and three 
story frame factory group at Twenty-seventh and Morgan streets, 
to cost $100,000. 

Residence—Portland. Architect Eliza IF. Lawrence, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Portland, is preparing for a two-story and 
basement reinforced cenecrete residence for J. L. Bowman, to be 
erected on Knowtt street, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets, and to cost $50,000. 

Apartment House—Portland. <A two-story and basement frame 
and concrete apartment house will be erected by FE. M. Rasmussen, 
277 Peerless Place, on Twenty-third street near Sandy street, and 
will cost $32,000. 

Hotel Addition—Pendleton. Architects Tourtellotte & Hum- 
mell, Northwest Building, Portland, have completed plans for a 
three-story and basement hrick hotel addition for the Pendleton 
Hotel Co., and to cost $35,000. 

Library—Marshfield. Architect W. S. Turpen, Marshfield, Ore., 
is preparing plans for a one-story and basement brick library for the 
City of Marshfield, to cost $12,500. 

Apartment House—Marshfield. Architect Newton C. Grant, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Portland, is preparing plans for a 
two-story and hasement brick and reinforced concrete 
house for C. A. Meltin. 

Postoffice—Albany, Ore. Architect Oscar Wenderoth, Wash 
ington, D. C., is preparing plans for a two-story and basement brick 


apartment 


nd stone postoffice for the United States 


an Government, to cost 
$75,000. 


School—Corvallis, Ore. Architects Doyle & Patterson, Wor 
cester Building, Portland, have prepared preliminary plans for a 
two-story and basement brick school for the Corvallis School Dis 
trict, to cost $75,000. 

WASHINGTON 
_ Stores and Offices—Seattle. Architect William Kingsley, Em 
pire Building, Seattle, Wash., has prepared plans for a four-story 
and basement reinforced concrete building, to contain stores and 
offices, to be erected on the site bounded by Fourth, Westlake, 
Steward and Olive streets, and to cost $500,000. 

Theater and Stores—Seattle. Architect H. Ryan, Northern 
sank Building, has nearly completed plans for a two-story and 
khasement reinforced concrete theater and 
Theater, to cost $70,000. 

Residence—Seattle. 


stores, for the Liberty 


Architect Albert Held, Seattle, is pre- 
paring plans for a two-story and basement brick residence for C. L. 
Mathews, to be erected in Cliff Park and to cost $20,000. 

Church—Seattle. Architects Wilcox & Sayward, Central 
Building, Seattle, have completed plans for a one-story and base 
ment frame church for the Keystone Congregational Church of 
Seattle, to be erected on the corner of Fifty-first avenue and Key 
stone Place, and to cost $10,000. 

Hotel—Seattle. Architect A. Wikersham, Lyon Building, 
Seattle, is preparing plans for a four-story or more Class A con 
struction for the Yesler Estate, to be erected on the corner of Yesler 
Way and Post street, and to cost $150,000. 

Bank Building—Oroville. Architect Harlan Thomas, Arcade 
3uilding, is preparing plans for the construction of a two-story 
concrete and brick bank building for the First National Bank of 
that city at a cost of about $15,000 

Gymnasium—Tacoma. Architects Heath & Gove, National 

Realty Building, are revising plans for the construction of 
story and basement concrete school gymnasium for the 
High School of Tacoma, to cost $60,600. 
Architect Julian Everett, Walker Building, 
Seattle, is preparing plans for a garage, saucer track and grand 
stand, concrete and frame construction, to be erected at the Renton 
Juncticn Track and to cost $75,000, 


a two 
Stadium 


Garage—Seattle. 


Hotel—Seattle. Architect John Graham, Lyon Building, Seattle, 
is preparing plans for a six-story and basement brick and _ steel 
hotel building, to be erected at the corner of Sixth avenue and 
Jackson street for Mr. P. J. Murphy, at the cost of $60,000. 

Likrary—Olympia. Architect Joseph J. Wohleb will prepare 
plans for a Carnegie library building, to be erected here in spring 
and to cost $25,000. 

Schools—Seattle. Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth 
of bond issues were voted on for new schools, to be planned at once 
by Architect Edgar Blair, and $400,000 of this will be spent on the 
Ballard High School at Sixty-fifth and Ninth. 

Hospital—Tacoma. It is stated that bids will be cal'ed shortly 
for the construction of a county tuberculosis hospital at Lakeview, 
to cost $30,000. Lundberg & Mahon, architects. 

Hotel—North Yakima. Norman Bros. are planning for the 
construction of a $200,000 hotel, to be built on property owned by 
Mrs. Bertha Johnson. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Theater—Edmonton. Architects Anderson are preparing plans 
for a $100,000 steel and reinforced concrete theater building, to be 
started early next March for Mr. George Brown. 

Apartment House—Victoria. Architect Jesse M. Warren, Vic 
toria, has completed plans for the erection of an apartment building 
at McPherson and Fullerson streets. 

Hospital—Victoria. Architect L. P. Rixford will prepare plans 
and specifications for the construction of the new Jubilee Hospital, 
to cost approximately $400,000. 

Residence—Vancouver. Architects Twizell & Twizell, Metro 
politan Building, have prepared plans for a residence of two and a 
half stories, to he erected on Cedar Crescent, in Shaughnessy 
Heights, for Mrs. M. R. Morris and to cost $7,400. 

Hotel—Nanaimo. Architects Bresemann & Durfee have pre 
pared plans for a three-story brick structure, to be erected on Com 
mercial street. Estimated cost $35,000. 

Hotel—Port Coquitlan, Architects Parr, McKenzie & Day, 
Vancouver, B. C., have prepared plans for a two-story hotel build 
ing, to be erected at this place. 

University Buildings—Vancouver. Architects Sharpe & Thomp 
son, London Building, have completed plans for the proposed 
University buildings at Point Grey, the preliminary appropriation of 
which is $500,000. 

Residence—Victoria. Architect T. D. Sedger has plans pre 
pared for a residence for H. W. Walker on Esquimalt Road, to cost 
$8,000. 
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Government Buildings—Victoria. It is reported from Victoria 
that plans have been completed for the proposed new printing office 
and new museum addition in connection with the legislative build- 
ings at Victoria and that they will cost, with additional government 
buildings, $1,000,000. 

Store Buildings—Victoria. Plans have been completed for the 
erection of new store buildings for the Hudson Bay Co., Victoria, 
and $450,000 is available for the structures. 

Sub-postoftice—Vancouver. Architect A. Campbell has com- 
pleted plans for the three-story brick and stone sub-postoffice, to be 
erected here and to cost $100,000. 

Armory—Vancouver. Architects Perry & Fowler, Pacific Build- 
ing, Vancouver, have completed plans for the erection of a $350,000 
armory here, for the Dominion Government. 


COLORADO. 

Bank Building—Denver, Colo. Construction is to begin im- 
mediately for a six-story bank and office building by the Broadway 
Bank, to be erected on the corner of Broadway and First avenue, 
to cost approximately $60,000. 

Apartment House—Denver, Colo. Architect G. W. Huntington 
is preparing plans for a $30.000 apartment house for Dr. A. F. Reed, 
to be erected at Fourteenth avenue and Pearl street. 

Salesroom—Denver, Colo. Architects Gove & Walsh issued 
building permit to E. S. Kassler, Cooper Building, for the two-story 
brick salesroom to be constructed for Mr. Charles Morcom at 1544 
Broadway, at the cost of $25,000. 


UTAH. 

Ogden, Utah. Preliminary plans have keen about completed for 
an apartment house for Geo. W. Goddard, president of the Goddard 
Pickling & Preserving Co., to cost about $50,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Plans are being prepared by Architect 
N. Edward Liljenburg, 421 Newhouse Bldg., for a new school 
building at Garfield, by the Granite Board of Education. Building 
to cost approximately $30,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Architects Palliser & Hills are prepar- 
ing preliminary plans for a new apartment hotel to be erected on 
East South Temple street during the coming season. Building to 
he of steel frame, and reinforced concrete floors, and to cost 
$180,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Architects Cannon & Fetzer, Templeton 
Building, are preparing plans and specifications for a new residence 
on the North Bench to be erected for Mr. J. M. Blair. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. It is rumored that the erection of the 
new Salt Lake Country Club home to be built on a large tract of 
land about five miles southeast of this place, will be begun early in 
the spring. The cost will be about $30,000. 

Logan, Utah. Architects Cannon & Fetzer have been commis- 
sioned by the Thatcher Brothers at Logan to proceed with plans 
for the new bank building and hotel which is to be erected here. 
Structure to be five stories high, of reinforced concrete and steel, 
with a buff exterior. Cost to be $150,000. 

Business Block—Salt Lake City, Utah. Buildings to cost 
$125,090 are to be erected on the site owned by the Newhouse 
Realty Co. on the corner of Cactus street, Exchange Place and 
State street. One of the plans calls for the erection of a large 
markethouse where booths and stores will be established. 

Apartment House—Salt Lake City, Utah. Architects Palliser & 
Hills are preparing plans for an apartment hotel, a store and hotel 
building and up-to-date apartment house costing in the aggregate, 
$275,000. Propertv owned by Edward L. Burton and Frank Bagley. 

Library Building—Salt Lake City, Utah. Plans and specifications 
liave been prepared by Architects Watkins & Brich, Felt Building, 
for the erection of a Carnesie Library Building at Garland, Utah. 
The structure will cost $8,000. 

Apartment House—Salt Lake Citv, Utah. Architect J. C. Craig 
is preparing plans for an apartment house to be erected by former 
Mayor John S. Bransford on the corner of First avenue and State 
street, to cost $80,000. 

Apartment Hovse—Ogden, Utah. Plans for a modern apart- 
ment house have been ordered by George W. Goddard, president of 
the Goddard Pickle & Preserving Co. Building to cost $50,000, and 
will be built at the corner of Madison avenue and Twenty-fifth street. 

Hall—Salt Lake City, Utah. Plans are be‘ne drawn by Arch- 
itects Cannon & Fetzer for the meeting house for the Eighth Ward. 
Building will be located on Third East between Fourth and Fifth 
South. Structure will cost about $20,000. 

Apartment House—Salt Lake City, Utah. It has been definitely 
announced by E. A. Midgley, of Midgley Bros., that he has com- 
pleted plans for a $40,000 apartment house to be constructed on the 
west side of West Temple street between Sixth and Seventh. 

Car Barns—Salt Lake City, Utah. Plans have been practically 
completed for new Car Barns to be used by both companies in Salt 
Lake when completed. Buildings will cost $100,000. 

actory—Ogden, Utah. Announcement was made by FE. J. 
Phelps, vice-president of the American Tin Can Co. of New Jersey, 
that a factory for the manufacture of tin cans will be erected at 
this place within the next year, to cost approximately $250,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tucson, Ariz. A modern opera house to cost $50,000 is to be 
erected here in the very near future. The building is to have a 
seating capacity of 1000 persons. 

School Buildings—Yuma, Ariz. Architect John Rinker Kibby, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has submitted plans for the new high school build- 
ings to the trustees of the Yuma High School District, to be com- 
pleted by early spring. 

Armory Building—Phoenix, Ariz. Architect F. C. Hurst has 
completed plans for the erection of the $16,000 Armory Building 
to be erected on North First street. Building to have frontage of 
100 feet on First and a depth of 140 feet. 

Hotel Building—Phoenix, Ariz. Salim Ackel has announced 
that it is his intention to erect a six-story hotel kuilding on Central 
avenue to cost $75,000. Plans are being prepared by Architect F. C. 
Hurst, 129 N. Central avenue. 

Office Building—Tucson, Ariz. Plans are being prepared by 
Architect Sidney Mashbir for the erection of an eight-story modern 
office building for R. H. Kruttschnitt. 

School Building—Phoenix, Ariz. Plans and specifications are 
now on file with Architects Peabody & Smart, Central Building, for 
the erection of the Industrial Arts Building for the Tempe Normal 
School District, at Tempe. 

Passenger Station—Pocatello, Idaho. Plans are being prepared 
for the erection of a new passenger station for the O. S. L. R. R. Co., 
by Carl Stradley, chief engineer. 

City Hall—Weiser, Idaho. According to T. W. Terwilliger 
of this place, Weiser and Washington Counties are contemplating 
building a new city hall and county building to cost from $125,000 
to $150,000. 

Office Building—Boise, Idaho. It is the intention of A. R. 
Cruzen to erect a $100,000 building at Eighth and Jefferson streets 
on a quarter of the block that is now Columbia Park. 

Postoftice—Pocatello, Idaho. Architect Oscar Wenderoth, 
Washington, D. C., has been preparing plans for a two-story and 
basement brick and stone postoffice for the United States Govern- 
ment, to be erected here. 

College—Gooding, Idaho. Competitive plans for buildings for 
Gooding College are being prepared by Architects Ware & Trazenze, 
Salt Lake City; Weyland & Fennell, Boise, and George H. Carsley, 
Helena. 

Helena, Mont. Lewis Penwell Co. has acquired a lot at the 
northeast corner of Lawrence street and Benton avenue and it is 
his intention to erect a modern apartment house on the site. Esti- 
mated cost $100,000. 

Roundup, Mont. Architect J. R. Grant has been commissioned 
by the City Council to prepare plans and specifications for 
tion of a new city jail building here. 

Fort Benton, Mont. An election will be held here on April 4th, 
for the purpose of voting on the proposition of erecting a $50,090 
country high school building at this place. 

Glendive, Mont. Plans have been completed by B. Rivens, of 
Miles City, Mont., for a new Washington Ward School Building, to 
be started early next spring. Structure will be modern in every 
detail, three stories in height, built of concrete and pressed brick 
and finished in oak, and to cost $41,300. 

City Hall—Bozeman, Mont. Plans are being prepared by Arch- 
itects Fred F. Wilson & Co. for the erection of a new city hall, 
which will cost approximately $25,000 when completed. 

Y. M. C. A. Building—Helena, Mont. Architects Lunk & Haire 
have completed plans for the erection of the new Y. M. C. A. 
Biniding, to cost $100,000. 

Club Building—Missoula, Mont. According to President Oscar 
rlilding, officers of the Scandinavian Brotherhood are planning on 
the erection of a new lodge building here to cost about $15,000. 

City Hall—Glendive, Mont. Architect Revenes, Miles City, has 
prepared plans for a new City Hall to be erected here. Cost of 
structure will be $27,000, aside from the cost of equipment. 

Church—Lewistown, Mont. Architects Link & Haire, Billings, 
have completed plans for a new church for St. Leo’s Catholics, to 
be erected in spring on the corner of Broadway and Second avenue. 
Estimated cost $60,000. 

Office Building—Billings, Mont. Architects Link & Haire have 
been awarded the plans and specifications for the new office build- 
ing to be erected by the Montana Power Co. 

Reno, Nev. The Nevada Hardware & Supply Co. has com- 
pleted preliminary drawings for the erection of a new fire-proof 
building, to be built on the site of building recently destroyed by 
fire. Work to cost $25,000. 

Factory—Carson City, Nev. Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the California No-Ice Refrigerator Mfg. Co. with a 
capital of $500,000. The company will purchase a site and erect a 
factory to manufacture and sell a new patent refrigerator. 

Apartment House—Reno, Nev. 


the erec- 


George E. Holesworth has re- 


modeled the plans for the erection of the Holesworth apartment 
building which will be constructed of concrete, six stories high, east 
of the new Carnegie library on Mill street. 
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joined to other sheets on the roof is only 12% 


TIN ROOFING TABLES 


WEIGHTS, TRADE TERMS, ETC., FOR USE IN ESTIMATING 


SIZES, WEIGHTS, ETC. 


Roofing tin is usually furnished in two sizes, sheets 14”x20” and 28”x20”, packed 112 sheets to the box. 


Target-and-Arrow tin is furnished in three thicknesses, [C thickness (approx. 30 gauge U 


St’d). 2X thickness (approx. 27 gauge U.S. St’d), ete. 


Weight per 100 square feet laid on the rcof, about 65 Ib. for IC thickness. 


8S. St’d). IX thickness (approx. 28 gauge U.S. 


gC 


COVERING CAPACITY 


Flat-Seam Tin Roofing.—Table showing quantity of 14”x20” tin re- 
quired to cover a given number of square feet with flat-seam tin roof- 
ing. A sheet of 14”x20” with %” edges measures, when edged or 
folded, 13”x19” or 247 square inches, but its covering capacity when 
"x18", or 231.25 square 


inches. In the following all fractional parts of a sheet are counted a full 


Flat-Seam Tin Roofing.—Table showing number of 28”’x20” sheets 
required to cover a given number of square feet with flat-seam tin 
roofing. The flat seams edged 1%” take 1144” off the length and width 


of the sheet. The covering capacity of each sheet is, therefore, 





sheet. 2614"x1814”, or 490.25 square inches. 

No. of square feet... 100 110 120 130) 140} 150) 160 170) 180 190) 200 No. of square feet........ 100 110 120 130 140! 150 1601170 180 190 200 
Sheets required.... -| 63) 69 75| 81) 88] 94] 100; 106 | 112) 119} 125 Sheets required 30:| 33 36; 39 42) 45 47) 50' 53! 56 59 
No. of square feet 210 | 220, 230, 240 | 250 | 260 | 270 | 280 | 290 300 | 310 No. of syuare feet 210 22( 230 240 250) 260 270 280 290 300 310 
Sheets required.... 131 | 137 144.150 156) 162) 169 175 181 187) 193 | Sheets re 4uired 62 65 68 71 74,77 80; 83, 86 89 92 
No. of square feet 320° 330 340, 350 360, 370) 380) 390 400 410 420 No. of square feet 320 330 340 350 360) 370 380 390 400 410 421 
Sheets required 200 205 212 | 218 224 | 231 | 237 243 | 249 256)! 262 | Sheets required , ; 94 97 100 103 106,109 112,115 °118 121 24 

Ss = / ‘ . a : i ge i ‘ . 

1.0. of square feet 430 440 450 460 470:| 480 | 490 500 510 520) 536 No. of square feet 430 440 450 460 470 480 490 500 510 520 530 
Sheets required... 268 | 274 281 | 287 | 293 | 299 | 305 | 312 | 318 | 324 | 330 Sheets required 127 130 133 136 139) 141 144 > 147 150 153 156 
No. of square feet ‘ 540, 550 560 570 580} 590) 600 610 620 630. 640 No. of square feet.... ..| 540 550 560 570 580 590 600) 610 620 630 640 
Sheets required... ; 337. 343 «349 355) 362 | 368 | 374 380: 386 «393 | 399 Sheets required 159 162 165 168 171/174 177/180 183 186 188 
No. of square feet ..| 650 660 670 680 690) 709 | 710 720730 740 | 750 No. of square feet... 650 660 670 680 690700 710 720 730 740 750 
Sheets required 405 411 418 424 430 436 442 448 455 461 467 Sheets required...... ., 191 194 197 200 203 | 206 209 | 212 | 215/218 221 
No. of square feet 760 770 780 790 800 > 810 820 830 840 850) 860 No. of square feet : 760 770 780 790 800/810 820) 830 840 850 860 
Sheets required 474 480 486 492 499) 505/511 517 523 530) 536 Sheets required... 224 227: 230 233 235) 238 241 | 244 | 247 | 250 253 
No. of square feet 870 880 890 909 910 920 930 940 950 960 970 No. of square feet 870 880 890 90% 910 920 930 940 950 960 970 
Sheets required 542,548 554 561 567 573 579 5861592 598 | 604 Sheets required...... 256 259! 262 | 265 268/271 274 | 277 | 280| 282 285 
No. of square feet........ 980 990 No. of square feet 980 990 1000 

Sheets required................ 610 617 Sheets required...... 288 291 294 





A box of 112 sheets 14”x20” laid in this way will cover 180 sq. ft. 








A box of 112 sheets 28”x20” laid in this way will cover 381 sq. ft. 





Standing-Seam Tin Roofing.—'l'able showing number of 14x20” 
sheets required to cover a given number of square feet with standing- 
seam roofing. The standing seams, edged 144” and 114”, take 2°4” off 
the width; and the flat cross-seams, edged 3”, take 114” off the length 
of the sheet. The covering capacity of each sheet is, therefore, 1114”x 
IS%&”, or 212.54 square inches. In these tables fractional parts have 
been counted as a full sheet. 


Standing-Seam Tin Roofing.—Table showing number of 28”x20” 
sheets required to cover a given number of square feet with standing 
seam roofing. The standing seams take 2°” off the width, and the flat 
cross-seams, edged °%¢”, take 114” off the length of the sheet. The cov- 
ering capacity of each sheet is, therefore, 2544x18%”, or 463.6 square 
inches. In these tables fractional parts have been counted as a full 
sheet. 





No. of square feet..............| 100 1 


10 120 130 140° 150 160: 170) 180 190 200 
Sheets required sian] SS | Zo 82) 89] 95) 102 | 109 | 116 | 123 | 129 | 136 
No. of square feet .- | 210 | 220; 230 | 240 250 260 | 270 | 280 | 290 300 | 310 
Sheets required...... 143 150 156 163 170' 177 184) 190 197 204 211 
No. of square feet 320 330 340 350° 360 370) «380 390 400 410 420 
Sheets required 218 | 224) 231 | 238 | 245 | 251 | 258 | 265 | 271 | 279 | 285 
No. of square feet 430 440 450 460 470: 480 490 500 510 520 530 
Sheets required 292 | 299 30) 312 | 319 | 326 | 333 | 340| 346 353 | 360 
No. of square feet 540 550 560 570 580 590 600 610 620 630 640 
Sheets required 367 374) 379 | 387 | 393 | 401 | 407 | 414 | 421 | 428 | 435 
No. of square feet 650 660 670 680) 690 709 710 720 |730 740 750 
Sheets required 441 447 455 462 468 | 475 482 489 495 501 509 
No. of square feet ‘ 760 770, 780 790 800 810 820 830 840 850 860 
Sheets required...... : 515 | 523} 529 | 536 | 543 | 550'| 557 | 563 | 570 577 | 584 
No. of square feet 870 880 890 909 910 920 930 940 950 960 970 
Sheets required 590 597 604 611 618 623 630 637 644 651 658 
No. of square feet 980 990 1000 
Sheets required Said 665 672 679 


No. of square feet.... . 100 110 120; 130 140) 150) 160 170 180: 190 200 
Sheets required i | a6) 2 38| 41| 44| 47] 50) 53) 56/ 59] 62 
No. of square feet ; 210 220 230 240 250) 260! 270 280 290 300) 310 
Sheets required...... : 65 68 71| 74| 77| 80| 84: 87! 90/| 94] 97 
No. of square feet 320 330 340 | 350 360) 370 380 390 400: 410) 420 
Sheets required ; 100 103 106 | 109 112; 115|}118 121 125 128) 131 
No. of square feet.... 430 440 450) 460 470) 480 490 500 510 520) 530 
Sheets required 134 137 141 | 144 147) 150/153 156 159 162) 165 
No. of square feet ‘ 540 550 560 570 580) 590/600 610 620. 630. 640 
Sheets required...... 168 171 174177 180) 184187 190 193 196) 199 
No. of square feet 650 660 670 680 690 709) 7106 720 730 740) 750 
Sheets required 202 | 205 208 | 211 | 214] 218 | 221 224 | 227 | 230 | 233 
No. of square feet 760 770 780.790 800 810) 820 830 840 850. 860 
Sheets required...... 236 | 239 242) 245 | 249 | 252/255 258 | 261 | 265 | 268 
No. of square feet 870 S880 890 900 910) 920 130 940 950 960) 970 
Sheets required 271 | 27 277 | 280 | 283 | 286 | 289 292 | 296 299 | 302 
No. of square feet 980 990 

Sheets required 305 308 





A box of 112 sheets 14”x20” Jaid in this way will cover 165 sq. ft. 





A box of 112 sheets 2820” laid in this way will cover 360 sq. ft. 


Sheets 14”x20” can be laid either the long or short way. The best roof is made by laying the sheet the 14” way; 
similarly, in laying 28”x20”, always lay the 20”way, i. e., the short dimension crosswise. 


—— ——. 








COST 


Cost of Tin for Standing-Seam Roofing. 
Price per box and per square foot. 


Size sheets 28”x20”. 








When tin costs per box..|$6.00! $6.50| $7.00) $7.50| $8.00] $8.50|$9.00|$9.50/$10.00/ $10.50 
S. S. Roofing costs per | 
square foot -|.0162|.0175)|.0189)| .0202)|.0216|.0230).0243)|.0256| .0270| .0283 


When tin costs per box 
S. S. Roofing costs per 
square foot 


11.00) 11.50) 12.00) 12.50! 13.00) 13.50|14.00)14.50! 15.090) 15.50 


.0297 | .0310) .0324).0337|.0351)|.0346!.0378).0391 

| | | | | | 

When tin costs per box..| 16.00] 16.50) 17.00) 17.50) 18.00) 18.50) 19.00'19.50| 20.00) 20.50 
S. S. Roofing costs per| | 

square foot |.0432|.0446].0459|.0473|.0486).0500)|.0513).0526| .0540 


-.0404! .0418 
| 


.0553 

When tin costs per box..|21.03| 21.50) 22.00) 22.50! 23.00)|23.50)24.00)24.50| 25.00 

S. S. Roofing costs per | | | 
square foot .|.0567 |.0580)|.0594!.0607|.0621)|.0634]|.0648)|.0661| .0675 


The above estimates do not include cost of laying. 

Cost, using 14x20” sheets, will amount to about twenty-five per cent. more 
than the cost using 28x20” size, owing to the greater number of seams, hence more 
tin, solder, cleats and work are necessary. 





TIN IN ROLLS 


For the convenience of roofers and for rush orders, Target-and-Arrow tin is 
put up in rolls 14”, 20’, or 28” wide. Each roll contains 108 square feet (about 63 
lineal feet, 28x20” sheets laid 20” wide). The tin is painted one side or both sides, 
as wanted, with good metallic brown paint. Seams are carefully soldered by hand, 
using good 100 to 100 solder and rosin as a flux. 


COST OF TIN IN 
ROLLS OR GUTTER 
STRIP. 
Labor, solder, paint, ) A box of 112 sheets in 14-in. roll will cover 350 lineal ft. 
rosin and other mate- 
rials not included 


( A box of 112 sheets in 28-in. roll will cover 175 lineal ft. 


A box of 112 sheets in 20-in. roll will cover 248 lineal ft. 


LA box of 112 sheets in 10-in, roll will cover 496 lineal ft. 
Cost per box (28x20) 
Cost per lineal foot, 28” wide 
Cost per lineal foot, 20” wide 


$10 039/$11.00) $12.00! $13.00/$14.00|$15.00 
.05714!.06285|.06856|.07426)|.07998|.08569 
.04032).04435!.04838).05241).05644) .06047 








Cost per box (28x20) $16.00| $17.00] $18.00) $19.00) $20.00 
Cost per lineal foot, 28” wide -09149|.09711|.10282 -10853].11424 
Cost per lineal foot, 20” wide .06450).06853)|.07256|.07659|.08062 





ROOFING TIN 


Specification Reference Card 


This reference card is offered for architects who wish to secure for their 
clients high class roofing plates that represent 
Equivalent Values 


Target-and-Arrow brand, formerly - 
known as Taylor's “Old Style.” 
The only strictly hand-made plate 
wy on the market. The same quality 
that this house has been supplying’ | 
to the trade for over sixty years. 
>co, Each sheet stamped with our name: 
f and registered trade-mark. Should. 
be specified alone to insure its being 
used. 


VS. No Equal. 


N. & G. Taylor Co.’s Special 40-lb. ) 


Other makers’ high-grade commer- 
cial 40-lb. terne plates; any first- 

- VS, class well recognized makers’ plate 
commercially known as 40-lb. “Old 
Style’ ternes. 


NAGTAVLORCO. stamped in this manner. To be 
SPECIAL included in specifications where 
40 POUNDS COATING more than one brand is specified. 
PUNEOPEN TEAM §Guaranteed the equal of any other | 
40-lb. coated plate on the market. 


Coating—pure open hearth—sheets | 


Taylor’s “Columbia, Extra-Coated,” 

32-lb. coating, one of our old estab- 

lished brands. Base, our own make Various brands of “‘extra-coated”’ 

of open hearth quality; sheets heav- VS. ternes sometimes stamped “Old 
EXTRA COATED ily and richly coated through palm nme a a Re- 
SAPOUNDSGOAUING oil. A good plate to specify for a ipped, tyle, ete. 

moderate price roof. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
Headquarters for Good Roofing Tin since 1810 











Northwest Steel Company Tenino Cut Stone 


TELEPHONES: MAIN 4016; A-5319 













DESIGNS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Steel Beams, Channels, Angles, Tees, Bars, Universal F ireplaces Sawed Slabs Rubble 
Mill Plates, Tank and Flange Plates, 


‘‘GOOD WORKMANSHIP—PROMPT DELIVERY’”’ 
Black and Galvanized Sheets 


Our Slogan 





Fabricators of Structural Steel 


Office, Works and Warehouse: 


Foot of North Sixteenth St., Portland, Oregon 


Women of Woodcraft Builcing, Portland, Ore. 
ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATING MECHANICAL ALL TENINO STONE 


E. W. Hendricks, Architect. 


e ° There is sure to be positive dissatisfaction, to say nothing of 
ar es . 1 ips greater cost, in the use of a foreign stone the beauty of which 


is soon marred by disfiguring stains. 


TENINO STONE is a natiye product with all the 


qualities 





f° . necessary to a good building stone. It holds its color better than 
CONSULTING ENGINEER any foreign stone and, after a few years wear, it can be cleaned 
down and made fresh and new by the use of our approved clean 
PACIFIC BUILDING ing solution at a trifling cost. Its liberal use in Schools, Churches, 
Banks, Court Houses, Federal Buildings, Lodges and Residences 

SAN FRANCISCO has proven its worth. 


Write for catalogue and estimate. 





PLANS SPECIFICATIONS REPORTS 










TENINO STONE COMPANY, Inc. 
Tenino, Wash. 


Quarry, Cutting Plant and General Office, Tenino, Phone 101 
Portland Office, Main 1406 Seattle Office, East 1529 
Vancouver, B. C., Office, Seymour 4631 


The economical production, distribution and appli- 
cation of light, power, heating and ventilation. 
Illumination efficiency. Electrolysis investigations. 
Estimates and tests. 











THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


At the ALASKA-YUKON EXPOSITION was 
Awarded to the Tested, Time-Tried and Reliable 


WICKES REFRIGERATORS 


MOST ELEGANT REFRIGERATORS EVER PRODUCED 



















OAK AND TILE EXTERIOR 
FOOD COMPARTMENT LINED WITH 
OPAL GLASS 


‘‘BETTER THAN MARBLE’’ 
ECONOMY IN ICE 
PERFECT CIRCULATION 

THE GREAT 
SANITARY REFRIGERATOR 


Wickes Refrigerators compare favorably in every 
point specified in article which appeared in the 
Pacific Coast Architect, November, 1911. 














STANDARD SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER 






















In Use in many of the Best Apartment 
Houses, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Public Institutions, Hospitals and 
Homes in the United States. 








Call, Phone or Write for High Art Catalog 


FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER, THEREBY SAVING MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT 


WICKES REFRIGERATORS ARE GUARANTEED BY 


THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SPOKANE, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES BRANCHES 

















WESTERN PACIFIC, 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


The Transcontinental Scenicway 


THROUGH 


The Feather River Canyon and the Royal Gorge 


Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


OMAHA, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO 
VIA 


SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER AND PUEBLO 





; RIO GRAND 
mae RAILROAD 


TICKET OFFICES: 


665 Market Street, Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 
Market Street, Ferry Building, Phone Kearny 4980 1326 Broadway, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 
3rd and Washington, Oakland, Phone Oakland 574 


ae 


MOHRLITE 
THE PERFECT LIGHT 


For HOMES, OFFICES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS and LIBRARIES 


SELLING AGENTS FOR IDAHO, WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


MOOHRLITE NORTHWEST Co, 
128 PARK STREET, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FOR CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, ‘UTAH, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


MOOHRLITE CALIFORNIA CoO, 
663 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














We make the cuts for this Journal. 
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Security Savhias Bank. 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Los ‘abil 


First National “Bank 
Humboldt Savings. Bank 
Central Bank. 


Ss 


Was Manufactured by 


‘Matthews: Brothers Manufacturing 


Oar Bureau of Interior 


- . 
Decorations 
“Is for the express purpose of assisting you in the 
selection of furnishings and decorations for your home. 


This means— 


To obtain the right color effect in wall coverings, 
draperies, rugs and woodwork. 


> Teo advise you in the pees and arranging. of 
your furniture. 


To make the interior of your mous attractive and 
pleasing at the same expense as otherwise. - 


Write, or still better, eall on us and our Mr. Drew will 
advise yee to the best of his et: 
Bureau of Interior Decorations, Fifth Floor 


Lipman Dal & Ga. 


eenee te OREGON 


Eminent. Physicians, Scientists 
and Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers say that the only cor- 


rect method of heating is by the 
Se indices 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


which supplies Fresh pi Air, the most important 
element in sustaining lif 


Keep Warm and Keep Well 


solerenee your health and insure your comfort by 
using a 


Montague Warm Air Furnace 


which for more than §6 years has been the leader. 


W. W. Montague & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1958 


Headquarters for all kinds of 
COOKING 
AND Wood, Gasoline, 


HBATING STOVE Oil or Gas. 


COMPLETE KITCHEN OUTFITS FOR HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS, BOARDING HOUSES 


557-563 MARKET ST., Opposite Sutter. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


For Burning Coal, 


MT. ; BIABLO 


San lon Lime 


FOR PLASTERING 


Imperial Lime 


FOR BRICK WORK 


HENRY COWELL LIME & CEMENT (0. 
507-8 Railway Exchange Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





We are. always willing 7 to help, withou 


sorts ifs conditions 
always Re rig 
And our 





Teg ee a ae 





